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el French Limited are pleased to announce that the following plays are now 


available for production by amateur companies. The price of the acting editions 
include the cost of postage. 


THE BLIND GODDESS. A Play by 
Patrick Hastings. Two interior scenes, 
11 males, 3 females and supernumeraries 

5s. 2d. 

CLUTTERBUCK. A Comedy by Benn 
W. Levy. Two exterior scenes, 4 males, 
3 females. 6s. 3d. 

DEAR EVELYN. A Comedy Drama 
adapted by Emlyn Williams from ‘“The 
Guest in the House,” by Hagar Wilde 
and Dale Eunson. One interior scene, 
4 males, 6 females. Copies on loan 

FLY AWAY PETER. A Comedy by 
A. P. Dearsley. One interior scene, 
5 males, 4 females. 4s. 2d. 

FOOLS RUSH IN. A Comedy by 
Kenneth Horne. One interior Pag 
3 males, 5 females. s. 2d. 

I REMEMBER MAMA. A Piay by 
John Van Druten. Three interior 
scenes and insets. Eleven males, 15 


females. 5s. 2d. 
AN INSPECTOR CALLS. A Play by 
J. B. Priestley. One interior scene, 4 
males, 3 females. 4s. 2d. 
JANE. A Play adapted by S. N. Behrman 
from a story by Somerset Maugham. 
One interior scene, 5 males, 4 females. 
Copies on loan. 


THE LADY FROM EDINBURGH. 
A Comedy by Aimee Stuart and Arthur 
Rose. One interior scene, 4 males, 5 
females. 5s. 2d. 

THE LINDEN TREE. A Play by 
J. B. Priestley. One interior scene, 4 
males, 6 females. 5s. 2d. 

MESSAGE FOR MARGARET. A Play 
by James Parish. One interior scene, 
2 males, 2 females. 5s. 3d. 

NOW BARABBAS. A Play by W. 
Douglas Home. Three interior scenes, 


18 males, 3 females. 6s. 3d. 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE. A Farce 


by Ben Travers. Three interior scenes, 
10 males, 4 females. 4s. 2d 


WHO LIES THERE? A Play by 
Philip Johnson. One interior scene, 
4 males, 5 females. 5s. 2d 


PEACE COMES TO PECKHAM. A 
Comedy by R. F. Delderfield. One 


interior scene. 5 males, 4 females. 


PEACE IN OUR TIME. A Play by 
Noel Coward. Period 1940-1945. One 
interior scene, 22 males, 13 females, 
(many parts may be doubled) 

Copies in course of preparation. 


The 1949 list sent post free on receipt of application 
Containing all publications issued subsequent to French’s 1940 catalogue 
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The basis of the real thing in stage lighting 
control is now yours for a very modest 
outlay. 


The Strand “junior” switchboard is built 
on a unit system to give a flexible installa- 
tion, which is low in first cost and capable 
of being added to, and extended as funds 
permit. The board as supplied, 
without dimmers, will enable a 
wide range of useful lighting 
cues to be carried out, and as 
such is a great improvement on 
anything previously available and connections are provided 
” ready for use on the board. 


at such low cost. Space for six is provided up 
to 1,000 watts, or four 
individual circuit dimmers 
and a master dimmer. 








Dimmers can be bought or 
hired later as funds permit. 
Fitting is extremely simple 
as all the necessary fixings 














The Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd., For use where the switchboard 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 load does not exceed 120 amperes 
and at Manchester and Dublin on 200-250 volts A.C. supply. 
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4 PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE 


non owned by Clifford Bax. An inscription on the back in Italian ascribes it to 
Franz Hals, and says it was brought to Rome by William Maxwell, Lord Nithsdale, 
an adherent of the House of Stuart, who escaped from the Tower in woman’s dress 


and fled to Rome, where he lived out the rest of his life in peace. 
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HE recent changes in the Old Vic organisation followed a period of 

criticism directed against one of its units, the Old Vic Theatre Company. 

This criticism has been of the ephemeral type which matches the fortunes 
of current theatrical production ; and the real purport of the changes has been 
somewhat obscured by it. They follow from the merger by which the Old Vic 
organisation became connected with the projected National Theatre. The 
appointment of an Administrator for all the Old Vic enterprises is a step in 
the development of a producing organisation for the Theatre when built. As 
this journal, and the League for which it speaks, have always been among the 
foremost advocates of a National Theatre, these developments concern us 
closely. 

People have become accustomed to thinking and speaking of the Theatre 
Company as “‘the Old Vic.” The new appointment reminds us all that the post- 
wat Old Vic is not a single company but a complex of enterprises : that the 
Waterloo Road building itself houses a School, which is moving soon to make 
way for an experimental popular theatre ; that in addition there is a Young 
Vic on tour and a separate theatre at Bristol ; and that all these taken together 
should be regarded as the nucleus of the National Theatre. 

Some years must pass before the Theatre is actually built. In the meanwhile, 
we may hope to see preparatory development in one vitally important respect. 
Two of the resigning Directors of the Old Vic Theatre Company are actors 
of high eminence ; and it was their active participation which won speedy 
prestige for the Company. The links between the theatrical profession and the 
Old Vic organisation may in the future be of a different kind, but the National 
Theatre needs the whole strength of the profession behind it. The heads of the 
profession must be encouraged to “bring their glory and honour” into the 
National Theatre-to-be, and participate in building up that unassailable excel- 
lence which alone can make it worthy of its name. In wishing good luck to 
Mr. Llewellyn Rees as Administrator and to Mr. Hugh Hunt as Director of 
the Theatre Company, we wish them also the opportunity to increase the scope 
of their work in the coming years. 








THE DEATH-WATCH BEETLE 
by Donagh MacDonagh 





ISITORS to Dublin, particularly those who are connected with the theatre, 
generally make a pious pilgrimage to the Abbey Theatre, and then 
sometimes wonder why. 

The building itself has changed little since the Yeats fire burned behind 
those walls ; the facade has been modified by the addition of a modern chromium 
canopy and the lobby is bright-walled and brightly lighted, which was dim 
and oaklined in the old days. Over the box-office, which has a slot into which 
the “House Full” notice neatly slips, is a portrait of the founder, an urbane 
work by Sean O’Sullivan, which shows the Old Man in a rich, poetic garment, 
gazing with interest towards the money-changing below. Round the walls are 
other portraits, the best of them by the poet’s father, John Butler Yeats, which 
mirror the faces of those who made the Abbey great—Augusta Gregory, Miss 
Horniman, Frank Fay, Lennox Robinson. In the summer months visitors peer 
respectfully at these, and their progression from picture to picture is des- 
cribed by the Abbey staff as “doing the Stations of the Cross.” 

An electric bell rings and the enquiring stranger follows the crowd down a 
few steps into the auditorium—should he be late he will find the door closed 
in his face, since the Abbey has in recent years imposed the excellent rule that 
the doors close at the rise of the curtain. Inside he will find as curious an 
architectural eccentricity as any in the history of the theatre, but so many famous 
voices have echoed from these walls that the oddity of design merely adds 
to the interest of the place. 

The orchestra is playing the overture to Oberon, the curtain, a worn 
black with vertical gold strips and two cbvious if symmetrical patches, is 
obscured by a safety curtain which slowly descends and rises to reassure the 
nervous. The house is full, the bewildered stranger is examining his programme, 
which bears on its face a huntress, and an elkhound from the William Morris 
kennel. He finds that he is now in Ambarclann na Mainistreach, “The Theatre 
of the Monastery,” where people with Gaelic names, printed in Roman type, 
are playing the parts of characters with readily understandable English names. 
This curious linguistic ambivalence is symptomatic of the Abbey to-day. 

The last patron slips down the steps, a head is withdrawn from a door 
beside the stage, a gong sounds, another, the house lights dim and go out ; 
a third gong and the dusty curtain rises on a cottage interior. But no famous 
Abbey actor takes the stage—they are all dead or in Hollywood or Elstree. 
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From a drawing by Grace Plunkett of F. J. McCormick and Sara Allgood as Joxer 
and Juno in “Juno and the Paycock.” 








Ah, it’s a poor thing when a great institution comes to the end of its days, 
and when those who saw it in its might mourn its decay and popularity. The 
Abbey in the days of its greatness was empty of the populace, but now, in its 
old age, “with flattering tongue it speeds the parting guest.” 

In the early days Yeats was sometimes furious if some meretricious quality 
in a play secured it a fleeting popularity, and the indiscriminate laughter of 
those whom he considered the mob would send him raging from the theatre. 
To-day those who mocked and rioted at the Playboy of the Western World and 
the Plough and the Stars pack the theatre of his dream. 

It was the theatre of Yeats. The plays, with the exception of those of 
Synge and O’Casey, were seldom great ; the sets were never extraordinary, 
the lighting consisted of an unchanging amber, but the acting and the cold 
high integrity of the poet made for greatness. The Abbey was Yeats. While 
he lived it lived too, and when he died it died with him. 

He had made it out of nothing, in a dead time in a moribund country, 
when English touring companies came to Dublin as one mote step on their 
provincial Calvary, when the English domination of Ireland seemed complete. 
But in those frozen years at the end of the nineteenth century a new National 
movement was formed which was to sweep the English from the country, a 
new theatrical movement which was to make the name of Ireland famous in 
the intellectual world, and a language movement which in the end would help 
to destroy the Abbey from within—the resurgent Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
the Abbey Theatre and the Gaelic League, a strange and portentous triple birth. 

The Abbey was founded principally for the production of Yeats’ verse- 
plays, those static masterpieces which require a small drawing-room full of 
friends, rather than a large theatre, for their appreciation, but it was not until 
Synge came back from Paris to transfer the colours of the Western World to 
his palette that the Abbey came alive, with riots and enthusiasm and John 
Butler Yeats. 

* upon the Abbey stage, before him a raging crowd, 
‘This land of Saints,’ and then as the applause died out, 
Mf plaster Saints,’ his beautiful mischievous head thrown back.” 

The Abbey fiom its inception to the death of Yeats was a theatre, with all 
that that means and implies. Its Directors, its producers, technicians, actors 
were men of the theatre who thought and lived in terms of the theatre ; and 
week after week, to empty houses, they produced plays which, successful or 
unsuccessful, were produced because they had or promised theatrical qualities, 
not because they seemed likely to fill the theatre and run for months. It was 
unusual for any play to be retained for more than a week, and the “House 
Full” notice provided a loom for spiders. Occasional American tours produced 


enough funds to keep the doors open, and in later years a Government grant 
paid some of the outgoings. 
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\With the death of Yeats came popular success. An adaptation of a Toller 
play, Blind Man’s Buff, by Denis Johnston, had once run for a few astonishing 
weeks, but the first record-breaker was a tendentious work entitled 7he Rugged 
Path, by George Sheils. This glorified duty to the State, and Civic Conscience, 
ran for many weeks and started the Directors on the primrose path of com- 
promise. “Let us,” they said, “produce a number of such popular works, 
and, with the money thus questionably earned, put before the public works of 
art which will educate them, improve their taste in plays, and persuade them 
to give to superior works of the theatre that enthusiasm which they now 
reserve for the inferior.” The result was of course inevitable. The Directors 
are still searching for popular successes, but their good intentions have long 
since been used for paving-stones. 

About 1942 the Abbey Directors took over another theatre, the Combar 
Dramiochta, or Drama League, a Little Theatre for the production of plays in 
Irish, and with the Comhar came its Government grant. The intention was that 
the Abbey would run a bi-lingual company which would be able to leap without 
pause from one language to another, and the members of which would be 
equally brilliant actors in either language. The result of this manoeuvre 
was also inevitable; the present Abbey company is in the main bi-lingual, 
but the Holy Ghost has been remiss in imparting the gift of acting with that 
of tongues. 

As I write a typical neo-Abbey success is packing the theatre nightly. 
It is entitled The King of Friday's Men, and concerns a landlord with a weakness 
for exercising the jus primae noctis, a shillelagh-fighter who rescues the maiden 
from his horrid designs, an old lady who smokes a pipe, a girl who has sub- 
mitted to the droit de seigneur, and who is now dressed like the doxy she is and 
various other characters from the old melodrama stage. As few of the modern 
play-goers have ever seen any of the older plays which so pleased the audiences 
at the Queen’s Theatre when Yeats was endeavouring to combat that form of 
entertainment, they mistake the situation for one of originality, and are per- 
suaded by the fine language in which the piece is written that they are witnessing 
a work of art. The play, I understand, is to take the London stage shortly, 
and it will be interesting to see how its qualities travel. 

It does not seem likely that under its present Board of Directors any 
renaissance may be expected at the Abbey in the near future. The Board has 
that nose, so envied by other commercial managements, which recognises a 
box-office success, but the “fascination of what’s difficult” they have never 
felt or have left long behind. Sometimes as the enthusiastic applause of the 
audience brings down the curtain on yet another success I imagine that | 
can hear a small and ominous sound somewhere in the fabric of the Abbey, 
the tick of the Death-watch beetle, whose advent presages the fall of ancient 
structures. 








PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by Clifford Bax 





S a non-Shavian I wonder if in the last thirty years there has been any 

finer play than 74e Barretrs. The revival at the Coliseum Theatre, Harrow, 

was well up to West-End standard and Wilfred Caithness, as the Family 
Ogre, was hauntingly horrible ; but I mention the production because in Miss 
Myrtle Rowe we have a young and pretty actress whose silences are as interesting 
as her speeches. It means much when you watch a player’s face. 

Amateurs ought to have a fine time with james Bridie’s Gog and Mac Gog 
(Arts Theatre), only they will lack the never-failing direction of Mr. Esme 
Percy. Bridie is like a dashing amateur who enjoys batting and does not mind 
when he is bowled neck and crop. He has written a comedy of character, a 
satire upon the Scots’ passion for metaphysical argument and a play with a 
subtly-suggested moral—that people go to war about words. I wish the dear 
man would conceive his last act before he writes his first. In a last act you 
simply must not dally by the way—you have to get home : and here the doctor 
gave his school-mistress a speech far too long for a last act, and then another 
to MacGog which merely held up the absurd little civil war in which we were 
interested. The end of the second act is deeply moving, or so it was as played 
by Alec Clunes. The ludicrous poetaster is mocked with a silly joke, and we 
then see all the suffering of a man who has the temperament but not the skill of 
a Kit Marlowe. 

You can no more mix realism and symbolism than you can play lawn- 
tennis with a billiard cue: and that is the mistake in The Wi/d Duck and in 
several of Ibsen’s later plays. Everybody at the St. Martin’s Theatre acted well 
but each of them in a different key, and the production therefore lacked co 
herence. The audience was enthusiastic but hardly reverent. It laughed even 
at the suicide of Hedwig, and indeed Ibsen made a surprising blunder when he 
brought on the comic ex-student of theology at so tragic a moment. The 
queer attic in which the family keeps rabbits and a wild duck (which a boy 
dragged up as it fell “winged” to the bottom of the sea) presumably symbolises 
the submatine life of daydreams from which Gregers Werle attempts to salvage 
the family. 

“Forty-eight Theatre” at the Torch presented A Giant’s Strength which is, 
I believe, Upton Sinclair’s first play. Much praise is due to a young producer, 
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Houston Rogers 
Clive Morton and Richard Warner in R. C. Sherriff?s “Miss Mabel,” produced 
by Norman Marshall, at the Strand Theatre 








David Tutaev, for causing us to forget the smallness of the stage. Able pro- 
ducers are “in shorter supply” than actors or playwrights, and it is encouraging 
to see some real talent emerging. The piece has had a sour and curt press, but 
the play is published (25. 6d., Werner Laurie) and I confidently recommend 
it to amateurs. It has two women characters, seven men, and a radio which has 
a very long part. True, the scenes and persons are American but the parable is 
universal and does not rely upon any local intonations. The first act shows a 
family listening to the radio report of the atom bomb that fell on iiroshima. 
Only grandfather, sensitively played by Launce Maraschal, forsees that this 
frightful invention may some day be turned upon the United States. In the 
second act this happens, and in an exciting scene we watch the family hurriedly 
packing up and preparing to flee away before the roads are completely blocked 
with refugees. In the last act the family is living a primitive life in a cave. 
They are held up by gangsters from a neighbouring hillside who leave with 
them a man so badly infected by the poisons of the exploded atom that very 
soon his hair will fall off and his teeth will fall out. To me it seemed that there 
was not a touch of exaggeration in this grim and impressive work. Moreover, 
it is not mere propaganda, for we can be interested in the characters as suffering 
men and women. 

In Breach of Marriage (Duke of York’s), a play about artificial insemination, 
Mr. Dan Sutherland missed a wide-open chance of writing a fine tragedy. The 
danger in a “play of ideas” is that it may interest us but fail to move us, the 
reason being that the “ideas” are developed at the expense of emotional tension 
and the flaw in Mr. Sutherland’s play is the fact that he makes the husband so 
unpleasant that we have no division of sympathy as between himself and his 
wife. Indeed, when she cries out, in a strong scene, that she is actually. glad that 
her baby will not inherit her husband’s temperament we murmur “How right 
she is,” and when the husband wheels himself over a precipice we regard the 
action as just one more of his tantrums. Had he been an attractive personality, 
we should have witnessed a memorable tug-of-war. Still, this play has much 
merit, and it is merely surprising that so talented a playwright should have 
sacrificed human interest upon the altar of an “idea.” 

The revival of Frolic Wind (The Boltons) illustrated a more familiar 
dramatic mistake, the author not guiding ovr attention to his central theme 
until the second act was well under weigh : and what is the theme, when at last 
we find it ? That an elderly lady keeps pornographic books and drawings in her 
“tower,” that an ex-butler is the father of a child by this lady’s niece, and that 
the family is horrified because two young persons propose to bathe naked by 
moonlight. In this scene the blame lay mostly upon the producer, Mr. John 
Wyse, for the girl ran off to undress while the young man was required to begin 
disrobing right up against the footlights to the lett : a ludicrous picture and an 
impossible task for any actor. The play is a criticism of the dangers which 
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‘The Return of The Prodigal”: John Gielgud on the sofa with Rachel Kempson, 
Walter Hudd, David Horne, and Sybil Thorndike, in St. John Hankin’s comedy 
at the Globe Theatre. Decor and photograph by Cecil Beaton 








result from sex-repression. William Kendall, as the ex-butler, was the one 
player who seemed to believe in the play. 

Dean Swift was revolted by all the natural functions of the body, and 
Mr. Winston Clewes, the author of 7he Solitary Lover, deserves credit for re- 
vealing this complex as clearly as was practicable. In the chief part Donald 
Wolfit showed us a stormy, self-tormented and dislikeable schizophrenic who 
looked throughout as miserable as a man would look if he felt that his body 
was a filthy appendage to his liberty-loving mind. Some critics have com- 
plained that he did not invest the part with charm. Had he done so he would 
have cracked the play from top to bottom and have saved all of us from wonder- 
ing how Swift could possibly have enchanted Stella and Vanessa. This produc- 
tion was ruined by the size of the Winter Garden Theatre, and probably by 
no other factor, for the players had to shout speeches that should have been 
intimate. 





THE STAGE IN HOLLAND 
by Ben Albach 


N more than one respect the Dutch theatre wears a better aspect than betore 

the war. During the occupation, when the German measures of levelling 

down all cultural life made many artists prefer going “underground” to 
public success and activity, plans had already been made for the reorganisation 
of national theatre-life after the war. Part of these plans have been realised, 
though many regret that these reforms have not been carried through as 
thoroughly as was expected. Yet they appreciate the relative progress and most 
of all the fact that now at last the stage is supported by the Government. 
Besides, there is now a better co-operation between the leading figures of the 
stage. The competition between theatrical companies, which led to the capaci- 
ties of the actors being liable to commercial valuation, has been partly removed, 
since the managing boards co-operate with representatives of the actors and of 
the Government in a Central Bureau, which composes companies, fixes salary 
scales, arranges repertories and organises a rota for performances outside the 
three important towns— Amsterdam, The Hague and Rotterdam. Almost every 
company in Holland changes its repertory daily. A basis other than that of the 
repertory-stage is in Holland inconceivable. Whatever new production a 
company makes and however complicated the staging, it cannot run indefinitely 
by itself, because the theatres are rather few and the audience asks for great 
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variety. Moreover, the smaller towns, which have no company of their own 
and mostly prefer starring-performances from the great towns, claim the 
company for a performance booked early in the season. 

Consequently, the life of an actor in Holland is very varied, and this does 
the spontaneity of his art much good in spite of the great strain. It means 
studying and rehearsing a new part almost every month, travelling continually, 
acting almost every day in a different part, and, as the theatres are not closed on 
Sundays, it occasionally means two performances on a Sunday. Admittedly, 
State-assistance has provided the Dutch actor with more security of subsistence 
and undoubtedly freed him to a certain extent from commercial interests, 
But still his life is often tiring. And yet, if you should ask one of our actors 
it he would prefer acting the same part in the same theatre night after night 
during several months, sometimes even years, as it is often the case in London 
and Paris, he certainly would choose his present existence. 

Although a great adaptability is thus requested from our actors (to-day 
Shakespeare, to-morrow Shaw, the day after to-morrow Euripides), one may 
say that many actors are fitter for one genre than for the other, and besides 
there are certain affinities of style between some actors and producers, so that a 
careful grouping makes possible a more homogeneous performance. In forming 
theatrical companies a number of actors group themselves round a certain 
producer whose art they like best. After discussions with the Government and 
municipal authorities, these companies are assigned regular “stands” at the 
municipal theatres of Amsterdam, The Hague and Rotterdam. Besides, they 
sometimes play in each other’s theatres and they go to far-off towns such as 
Groningen, Maastricht, Eindhoven, Arnhem. There is one company, called 
“Comedia,” who do not own much of a permanent home, but often play in 
Haarlem and Utrecht. 

The oldest of our theatres is the Royal Theatre in The Hague, opened 
in the time of Napoleon, which later passed into the hands of the Kings of 
Holland and finally was taken over by the town. The company of Cees 
Laseur who has a special taste for the intimate British and American society- 
play, a genre which is held in great esteem among the Dutch public, now 
perform there. But it also puts on classic repertory (The Comedy of Errors, 
Flamlet). At Amsterdam, the Municipal Theatre is the centre of stage-life 
and of the national theatre tradition. The tragedy of our poet Vondel, called 
Gijsbrecht van Aemsiel, which was written for the inauguration of the first 
building in 1638, is brought onto that stage every year in the first days of 
January. Here the artistic management is now in the hands of the playwright- 
producer, August Defresne and the actor-producer Albert van Dalsum. 
They give most important performances of the international classic and 
modern repertory, from Euripides, Shakespeare, Racine, Moliére, Goethe, 
ibsen, Strindberg, to Werfel, Shaw, Priestley and Sartre. In order to reach a 
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less highbrow public which yet wants a counter-balance to the too easy amuse- 
ment of the cinema, a new popular theatre was formed in Amsterdam with 
the assistance of the municipality. Here, the Dutch people’s Theatre Company 
play Zola as well as Moliére, Ghéon and Priestley. On the initiative of a few 
enterprising people, two tasteful little theatres have been founded since the 
war. But the most valuable theatre is in heavily stricken Rotterdam, where 
the Rotterdam Theatre Company, under the direction of Ko Arnoldi and 
aul Storm van’s Gravesande (pupil of Jacques Copeau) have their home and 
earn warm commendation with performances (among others) of Shakespeare 
(Much Ado About Nothing, The Tempest), Anderson (Joan of Lorraine), Cocteau 
(L’aigle a deux té tes) and Priestley (An Inspector Calls). The troupe called Come- 
dia draw special attention with their performances of new poetical translations 
(Swinburne, Moliére) ; with the representation of Turgenieft’s 4 Alonth in the 
Country, produced by the Russian Péter Sjaroff, pupil of Stanislawski, and with 
the plays by Tennessee Williams (74e Glass Menagerie, A Streetcar Named 
Desire). 

\fter the war all the theatrical companies went in for Shakespeare whom we 
had lacked tor five years. So in Amsterdam we successively saw a colourful, 
festive /welfth Night and a dark, romantic Richard IIT with Mr. Van Dalsum in 
the title role. At the moment he is giving an impressive performance of King 
Lear, produced by Mr. Defresne. Opposite to this tendency which aims at pro- 
ducing Shakespeare with all the refinement the modern stage-technique has at its 
disposal, the producer Eduard Verkade (who all his life has fought to simplify 
the scenery and give the actor a better chance) demonstrated his ideal in a new 
Hamlet with a sober décor of curtains, which kept the imagination of the 
audience less tight than the Hamlet film. 

Compared with the great variety of styles presented in international reper- 
tory, the Dutch dramatist shows a strongly marked preference tor realism. 
The works of Herman Heyermans (1867—1927) whose plays the Popular 


Theatre Company has brought once more to the stage, are typical examples ot 


the popular Dutch play, showing the life of the lower middle classes with their 
troubles, their tragedies and still their poetry. Mr. Defresne wrote a Resistance- 
play (produced in London under the title of Dutch Family) and a play that 
introduces imagination into the dull life of an Amsterdam pub, 7he Uninhabi- 
ted Island. jan de Hartog’s Skipper Next to God has been a success, and an 
interesting experiment has been Tiemeyers’ 7he A.D. Case. It treats the 
problems ot the brutalised post-war youth, representing a trial before the 
police-judge in such a way that the audience itself becomes involved and in 
the interval is given an opportunity to discuss the causes of this corruption. 
Since the war young people themselves show an increasing interest in the stage ; 


even those who formerly did not care for dramatic art or even disliked it now 


put on plays, especially religious plays. 
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PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 
by C. B. Purdom 





N an interesting and candid broadcast talk on this subject some time ago, 

Michael MacOwan described Shakespearean production to-day as being 

in a state of flux, which is a condition of continuous change. With great 
respect for his wide experience [ should not so describe it, for I think the 
staging of Shakespeare is now in a state of decadence, which is a falling away 
from an accepted standard. I do not disagree with Mr. MacOwan’s conclusion, 
which was that something new is to be looked for in the near future ; but 
[ see nothing at present but a continued decline. The picture stage treatment 
of the plays reached its culmination in the productions of Henry Irving from 
1879 to 1898. Those actor managers who followed after him, Beerbohm Tree, 
Forbes Robertson, and many others, were moved by the motives and worked 
in the style of that master of Victorian stage technique, which they brought 
to the extreme limit of theatrical practicability, and did not improve upon it. 

Not until Harley Granville-Barker gave his three Shakespearean pro- 
ductions of The Winter's Tale, Twelfth Night and A Midsummer Night's Dream 
at the Savoy Theatre in 1912-14 was a new departure made. Granville-Barker 
went to the text, gave it more or less entire, and treated the plays as works 
for the stage by the world’s greatest theatrical craftsman. His productions were 
a revelation of the contents of the plays and their dramatic effectiveness. 
Upon them he based his series of prefaces, which are the most valuable works 
in the present-day producer’s library. 

Of course, Granville-Barker had predecessors, for there was William 
Poel, who since 1881 had been working as a fanatic to get Shakespeare’s stage 
craftsmanship understood ; but Granville-Barker brought the resources of the 
theatre, with mastery of the stage, combined with scholarship to the practical 
task of production. His efforts were received with mixed feelings and much 
hostile criticism. That fine critic Desmond MacCarthy had to see A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream twice to appreciate it. At first he was offended and annoyed, 
but wrote after his second visit : 

The acting revealed more dramatic quality in the situation than 
any reader, however imaginative, is likely to feel in it. 
So well informed a stage historian as George C. D. Odell in a postscript 
to his standard work on the subject of Shakespearean production, written 
sometime after, described the New York repetition of A Midsummer Night’: 
Dream as “this silly and vulgar way of presenting Shakespeare.” 
What Granville-Barker was aiming at was misunderstood by many ; 
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but at Barry Jackson’s Birmingham Repertory Theatre, at the Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon, under W. Bridges-Adams, and at the Old Vic under 
Harcourt Williams there were introduced methods of production that profited 
by Granville-Barker’s efforts and set a new standard that has since almost 
wholly held our stage : it is from that standard that the decline has been made. 

What came out of all this was the adoption of the permanent or semi- 
permanent set so that the plays could be acted more or less continuously, 
without pauses for scene changing, allowing more of the text to be performed. 
These stage sets were at first very simple at Stratford, as they had to be in the 
old Memorial Theatre built in the seventies and then for a time on a make-shift 
stage at a cinema. At the new Memorial Theatre they became more and more 
elaborate until they reached the extravagance of last season, when there was 
little to choose between them and the old-fashioned picture stage they had 
superseded. At the Old Vic there was a reliance upon curtains, but Harcourt 
Williams perfected his method, though after him elaboration became the rule. 
John Gielgud’s Romeo and Juliet at the New Theatre in 1935 was another example 
of simplicity and Glen Byam Shaw’s Antony and Cleopatra at the Piccadilly 
Theatre in 1946 was an example of the elaborate (both the work of Motley). 

Now the permanent or semi-permanent set completely holds the stage 
and there is no attempt to depart from it. Its advantage in addition to those 
I have mentioned is economy. It is used sometimes, however, with blackouts, 
or with drop curtains to allow necessary changes to take place, which are signs 
of imperfect understanding of its value. Only when changes can be made without 
interruption of the action and in the sight of the audience are permanent or 
semi-permanent sets well used. At the 1948 production of Twelfth Night at 
the Old Vic the set was changed in the course of the action and entirely reversed 
during an interval, which was legitimate. The designing of the sets, however, 
often leaves much to be desired because they lack meaning. The Twelfth Night 
set in the production to which I have referred consisted of gates, doors, and 
hutments that had nothing to do with the play except to be pretty. In his 
commentary on Hamlet John Gielgud says : 

The chief danger in these unlocalised settings is the temptation to 
use steps and platforms to excess. The grouping and static pictures are 
greatly assisted by this means, but audiences quickly tire of looking at 
actors continually leaping up and down stairs that lead nowhere. 

The last two words are the important ones. These settings often “lead 
nowhere.” It is not merely that architecturally they are frequently absurd, 
but that they have little relation to the play ; one realises that they exist only 
because it is thought necessary to hide the bareness of the stage. When any 
practice in the arts leads nowhere it is proof of decline, and there can be no 
doubt that the limits of the semi-permanent set have been reached. It was never 
more than the effort to adapt the picture stage to the requirements of the Shakes- 
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pearean play. We have approached the point when we should realise that the 
picture stage itself has reached its limits and must go. 

We have only to look at the working model of the Memorial Theatre stage 
at Stratford-on-Avon, which is exhibited in the Museum adjoining the theatre, 
to realise how completely the stage at the theatre is cut off from the auditorium. 
It is a room entirely on its own, separated except for the gap in the fourth 
wall from all contact with the room occupied by the spectators. Nothing more 
impracticable for Shakespeare’s plays was ever built. It was of course designed 
in the true tradition of the picture stage and shows how contradictory of drama- 
tic art that stage is. Nothing more destructive of drama than the picture stage 
was ever invented. The time has come to abandon it for the sake both of the 
plays themselves and of the art of acting. Anyhow, it should be abandoned 
altogether for Shakespeare’s plays and the Memorial Theatre could do nothing 
better than show the way by putting in a new stage on which the plays could be 
performed as Shakespeare wrote them. Certainly it should use on its stage all 
the advances in mechanics and lighting since Jacobean times, but let us see 
the plays complete and in all the splendour of their writing. Whether this 
could be done without pulling out the entire auditorium I am not sure, for the 
Shakespearean play demands that stage and auditorium be one. 

Until we get a new stage the existing stages of our theatres should be 
adapted so that Shakespeare can be performed upon them. Granville-Barker 
attacked the problem and more or less succeeded at the old Savoy. Many of 
our theatres would lend themselves to such adaptation. Were that done pro- 
ducers would have less need to attempt to be clever and could devote themselves 
to the interpretation of the plays, which is their true function. Then it would 
be possible to build up an audience for Shakespeare, which, after all, is the 
justification of all attempts at Shakespearean production. 

The Old Vic exists primarily for that purpose, and let us hope that it will 
now devote itself to it. That will not be done by creating and exploiting stars 
but by single-minded devotion to the production of the plays according to 
the dramatist’s intention. What that intention was the plays themselves bear 
witness : to enlighten the mind, to quicken the sensibilities of men as to their 
own nature, to increase fellow feeling, tolerance, and human sympathy. 

To perform Shakespeare’s plays as he wrote them, to get the plays back to 
their original form and movement, is to do what was done with the Old 
Masters at the National Gallery when they were cleaned in 1947. There was 
much heated controversy, experts flatly contradicted each other, and it was 
difficult for the inexpert to know what to think until he went to the Gallery 
and saw for himself. He then had no doubt. It would be the same with Shake- 
speate. Freed from the encrustations of false traditions of staging and acting, 
Shakespearean production would give us the plays anew. What a delight 
that would be, and how every lover of our drama would tejoice |! 
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THE MADDERMARKET THEATRE 
by Nugent Monck 





HE group of actors known as the Norwich Players was formed in 1911. 

It was a loosely held body with no constitution and few rules except 

that the members were to be elected, pay no subscription and have no 
names on the programmes. This meant that the group had to pay their way 
or perish, for the group had no money and the members but small means. 
The plays were put on with the utmost simplicity, which was counted as good 
taste, and have always shown a profit. 

After we returned from the 1914-1918 war, we looked around for a per- 
manent home of our own so that we should not waste all our savings on hiring 
halls. A building that had been an eighteenth century Catholic chapel was up 
for sale. It was reached by a narrow alley passing under the tower of St. John’s 
Maddermarket, and along the churchyard. Shakespeare’s clown, Will Kempe, 
leaped (in the presence of the Mayor and Aldermen) over this churchyard 
wall on the completion of his nine days’ Morris Dance from London to 
Norwich. 

The old chapel was rather inaccessible but it had advantages ; a gallery 
running round three sides of the building, perfect acoustics, it was in the centre 
of the City and the site was cheap owing to the difficulty of approach. So 
we decided to purchase it by raising a guarantee fund, and, after the necessary 
alterations, opened it as a public theatre on September 23rd, 1921. We deliber- 
ately modelled our stage on that of an Elizabethan playhouse because we were 
most anxious to present the text of Shakespeare as he is printed, and not as 
altered (in those days) to suit a proscenium theatre. Since that date we have 
given all of Shakespeare’s plays. Some of the least known, such as Timon of 
Athens, Cymbeline, Pericles, Henry VI (three parts) have been among our most 
notable financial successes. 

The theatre is entered from its own small courtyard ; this is useful in the 
intervals, as no smoking is permitted inside the building ; also it will allow 
for the much needed expansion of the entrance hall when happier days return. 
The interior is very simple and without ornamentation of any kind. The dark 
wooden pillars supporting the galleries and roof prevent the auditorium from 
looking too bare. It seats 230 people. The prices range from 15. 6d. to 6s. The 
stage has neither proscenium nor footlights nor drop curtain in the ordinary 
sense. About four feet from the stage-front are two pillars, eighteen feet high, 
which support “the Heavens” (or stage roof). Between these two pillars a 
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curtain is sometimes slung for modern plays, still leaving the sides of the stage 
open to the curious eye. But for Shakespeare the traverse curtains are drawn 
half-way down the stage, so that scenes can be played in front while preparation 
for a banquet or a throne-room can be made behind without interrupting the 
action of the play. Entrances can be made from doors either side of the curtain 
and two doors behind it. 

At the back of the stage runs a balcony, approached by two staircases off- 
stage. On occasions a temporary staircase on the stage can be used. The gallery 
is seen in practically every other production ; for Shakespeare always. For 
instance in Troilus and Cressida Cressida’s bedroom was always above and the 
Trojan Court below (under the balcony), while the Greek camp was painted 
on screens which unfolded, leaving the entrances of the tents in place of the 
usual doorways. In this case the traverse curtains, too, had a camp painted 
upon them. We do not know how many painted cloths Shakespeare used in 
the public theatre, but we do know that a considerable number were used at 
Court for Masques and Comedies. The costumes in this particular play were a 
combination of Inigo Jones and Paulo Veronese. Troilus and Cressida was one 
of our many revivals. It was originally played strictly Elizabethan as were all 
the plays in our first performances of the Shakespearean cycle. The method 
now remains the same, however the settings may be changed, for it must be 
remembered that a great many of our audience have been with us for twenty- 
eight years and whilst some resent the slightest change, others resent the same 
feast dished up again. We were one of the first of the modern companies to 
realise what could be gained by breaking the tyranny of the proscenium. 

Practically any play (in which the setting is not more important than the 
text), can be given on our stage, so Ancient Greek, Mediaeval, Renaissance and 
Moliere, Restoration and eighteenth century, together with Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Shaw, and Saroyan, are all “Elizabethanised” in their method of staging. 
That is—before the curtain or behind the curtain, up in the gallery, or under- 
neath it. The method makes for great swiftness in playing, as there is usually 
only one interval of ten minutes (it is obvious we have no bar). Several living 
authors watching a performance have expressed surprise and delight with the 
continuity. 

Shakespeare is undoubtedly the most popular of authors with our audience. 
Shaw comes next, followed by Chekhov. Modern experimental plays are the 
least popular, but promote discussion and keeps the place alive. A word 
should be said for the loyalty of the Norwich Players, who, through so many 
years, have put up with the eccentricity of their producer, for they have to be 
converted, before the public, to any new idea and they have to bear the blame 
of the more conservative audiences. Our future productions are fixed until 
July and include 7he Cherry Orchard and The Tempest, Richard II and Pilgrim’ s 
Progress. 
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AMATEUR THEATRE WEEK 


ITH this issue of Drama, 
the preliminary programme 


for Harrogate will be sent out. 
The sexecTep pLars for the six nights 
at the Royal Hall will not, of course, 
be named until a short time before 
the event. The Executive has com- 
missioned the Director to select a 
series of performances which will 
show how good an entertainment 
amateurs can put on, and how 
varied are the kinds of work that 
they do. He will be glad of any 
information that members can send 
him about full-length plays of out- 
standing interest and merit: he is 
anxious to miss no chances of seeing 
such work. The list of speakers who 
will take part in the events of each 
day is a very distinguished one. 
Michel Saint-Denis as the Director 
of the Old Vic Theatre Centre brings 
the highest art of the French theatre to 
England. Robert Speaight, famous as 
Becket in Eliot’s play, is reckoned 
the best living interpreter of his 
poetry. Richard Southern is our 
foremost authority on theatre history 
and architecture. Norman Marshall, 
Michael MacOwan, Esmé Church are 
famous producers, Michael Ayrton, 
one of our leading young designers, 
and Leo Baker is National Drama 
Adviser to the Carnegie Trust. 


The sessions both in the day-time 
and in the evening after the play will 
be in the form of piscussioxs. Amateurs 
are not asked to come and hear other 
people, even great people, give lec- 
tures : they are asked to bring their 
own knowledge, their own problems 
and their own hopes and plans, and 
test them against the touchstone of the 
highest professional attainment. From 
this Week every keen amateur should 
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get a new vision of the possibilities 
in his own work. 

Very closely linked with all these 
discussions will be the E£xxHzBITION. 
This is being organised by Richard 
Southern, and has three parts. First, 
the Arts Council’s travelling exhibi- 
tion of the History of the Theatre, 


‘forming a background to the famous 


MODEL OF A UNIVERSITY THEATRE fot 
Oxford. Secondly, a selection of 
distinguished amaTEUR DESIGNS for the 
Theatre—Little Theatre buildings, 
settings, costumes, properties, pro- 
gramme covers, etc., etc. In this 
connection again the Director asks 
readers to give him information. A 
number of exhibitions of amateur 
work are being held from time to 
time and he would value the chance 
to see exhibits from them and from 
the current productions of societies. 
There will be only a limited amount 
of space, and it must be occupied 
by the very best material. The third 
section will be £QUIPMENT AND THEATRE 
Books, exhibited by most of the famous 
firms who supply our needs. 

The Exhibition will be an integral 
part of most of the discussions. 
Exhibits will show solutions to the 
practical problems of décor and 
lighting, for instance: and a tour of 
the new equipment installed in the 
Royal Hall itself will show the very 
latest lighting possibilities. Mr. 
Southern will be able to illustrate 
his own sessions on the Form of the 
Theatre from his own exhibition. 
This subject will also dominate the 
unique Excursion to the Georgian 
Theatre at Richmond. This famous 
little Playhouse is the oldest in 
Britain ; and the beautiful town has 
become awakened to a great civic 
pride in it. Members will be able to 
enjoy for a few moments a unique 
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theatrical experience by witnessing 
a short scene acted within its walls. 
On another day, an excursion goes to 
Fountains Abbey and Ripon. 

Three bodies have already made 
plans to hold their own meetings 
during the Week. The THEATRE GUILDS 
with whom the League has been in 
close touch since some of their repre- 
sentatives met at Fitzroy Square last 
year, ate holding their first fully 
representative gathering on Whit 
Monday. The sTANDING CONFERENCE 
OF DRAMA ASSOCIATIONS meets on 
Friday, and the couNTY DRAMA ADVISERS 
who have done many kindnesses in 
making the Week known, are meeting 
on the final day. 

Harrogate will be full at Whitsun- 
tide and early booking is advisable. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION 

The League’s subscription has been 
raised to a guinea-and-a-half (£1 
11s. 6d.) with the special half-rate 
for Youth Clubs and similar bodies at 
15s. 9d., to date from July 1st. The 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting on 
page 36 report the discussion which 
made clear the general feeling of 
members that this 50 per cent. rise 
above pre-war is both reasonable and 
inevitable. Costs have risen by much 
more than 50 per cent, and the service 
which the League exists to give 
cannot be conducted on a basically 
uneconomic subscription: still less 
can new services be so inaugurated. 
The extra revenue is necessary: and 
its spending will be carefully watched. 


THE TRAINING OF LEADERS 

The Full-Time Course of ten weeks will 
this year be held after Easter, from April 
19th to June 25th. This course, now in 
its third year, is recognised as the most 
suitable training for Drama Tutors and 
Instructors, Youth Club leaders and pro- 
ducers, both by the Ministry of Education 
and by many Local Education Authorities 
who aid selected students. The Course has 
also given great help to teachers in their 
dramatic work with children. Students 


have the unique opportunity of intimate 
discussion with the keenest minds of the 
profession, often about their own produc- 
tions which the student has first visited. 
Every student has individual opportunity 
to instruct and produce, and is assessed by 
experts. This necessarily limits the number 
of students, the maximum being thirty, 
and they are selected with the utmost care. 
Application if made immediately can still be 
considered. 

During this winter an important experi- 
ment is being tried in Cornwall by Mrs. 
Collingwood-Selby, formerly of our Training 
Staff and now County Drama Adviser. Her 
““Tutor-Producer Scheme” combines super- 
vised work with a local group and a series 
of week-end courses; these lead up to a 
final assessment by Mr. Leo Baker. Devon 
is already considering a similar scheme. 


APPOINTMENT OF 
ADJUDICATORS 

People constantly refer to the League’s 
“Panel of Adjudicators,”” so it may be well 
to make it clear that there is no such panel. 
B.D.L. organisers have the membership 
list of the Guild of Drama Adjudicators, but 
the Guild is an independent body. The 
League has never had a list of its own, and 
has always tried to leave the choice (except 
for Finals when a League Committee is 
responsible) to the local organiser, on whose 
behalf the Festival Secretary conducts 
negotiations. If a bald request for ‘an 
adjudicator’”’ comes in, a list of “‘probables” 
for the festival concerned is sent (if there is 
time). Against all “‘new names”’ in this list a 
note of qualifications and experience is 
placed, so that no name shall pass unnoticed. 
The local organiser is requested to arrange 
these names, and any others he may himself 
suggest, in order of preference, and each is 
approached in that order till the appointment 
is made. The Festival Department’s first 
concern is to provide each festival with 
the adjudicator whom it wishes or who is 
suitable to its particular character. 


OBITUARY 


We regret to announce the death of T. R. 
Dawes, whose Damgasco, reviewed in our 
last issue, well conveyed the impression 
of his fruitful lie; and also the too early 
passing of one of the best-loved men in the 
profession, Frank Napier. For the League, 
he spoke and adjudicated when he could, and 
his kindly wit always won him success ; 
and his two books on Noises Off and Curtains 


for Stage Settings (Frederick Muller) are mines 
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MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
Dear Sir, 

I have just read, in the present issue of 
Drama, the article by Allan Wade on the late 
Montague Summers., 

As one who knew Summers well for a 
quarter of a century and for some years 
worked with him, I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Wade does him less than justice. 

Summers was undoubtedly a “character,” 
he was inclined to be waspish where he felt 
himself slighted, he liked to be thought 
“credulous”, but he was above all else a 
ripe scholar—one of a dying race of scholars. 
Mr. Wade, in his pre-occupation with the 
somewhat stupid squabble concerning the 
demise of the Phoenix Society, seems to 
overlook that fact. 

As one of the early members of the 
Phoenix, I have an almost complete set of 
the programmes, with the copious notes on 
the play, written by M.S. A vast amount of 
patient and accurate research went to their 
making. Summers’ wit was apt to be acrid— 
but very stimulating. I have been reading 
some old letters from him and give here a 
few samples. Concerning a stay at the 
Seminary at Blackdown, Womersh—‘‘We 
have here relics for all occasions, including 
a feather from the wing of Michael Arch- 
angel.”—‘I intend to travel down to St. 

—— on the Festa of St. George. I hear 
they have him there dressed in the Garter.” 
On another occasion when he went to reside 
for a time in Beckenham he wrote : ““We are 
very rustic here. Do send news of the Great 
City. What are you reading now? We are 
all vastly excited regarding the latest book 
by that talented authoress, Miss Mitford, 
and the lending library at Miss Smirke’s 
Woolshop is besieged.” In his later period 
Summers became immersed in hagiology, 
and witchcraft and brought to these subjects 
the same learning and erudition, Despite 
the credulity which would seem so striking 
to Mr. Wade, the three witchcraft books 
Witchcraft, The Geography of Witchcraft and 
Werewolves, are crammed with matter of great 
interest to the Historian and the Psychologist. 
It is a tribute to his scholarship that even as 
2 young man, he walked as an equal with men 
of the calibre of Sir Sidney Lee and A. H. 
Bullen. He set himself at all times a very high 
standard and would say “No man may 
write the last word on this subject, but those 
that come after will have to refer to my 
work.” Yours sincerely, 

E. Sruart Monro. 


Ruislip, Middlesex. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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WHAT IS A “DRAMA?” 
Dear Sir, 

There is a type of play which is not 
adequately designated by any of the terms 
tragedy, melodrama, comedy, or farce. 
Usually, it has a strong emotional content 
and that may explain, although it cannot 
possibly justify, the practice of calling it a 
“drama.” 

Obviously, if the word “Drama” is to 
remain the generic term for a highly indi- 
vidualised form of literature, it cannot 
at the same time be used to describe a 
species of that genus without a resulting 
reductio ad absurdum, viz., that tragedy, 
melodrama, comedy and farce cannot then 
be drama. Exact classification and a corres- 
pondingly precise nomenclature are as 
necessary in literature as in science. 

Will any of your readers suggest a name 
for the above type of play, a name that will 
not violate the normal demands of classi- 
fication ? 

Yours faithfully, 
D. T. Davigs. 
Porthcawl, Glam. 


“THE PLAYBOY” 
Dear Sir, 

You will perhaps be interested to hear 
that our recent production of J. M. Synge’s 
The Playboy of the Western World brought in 
large audiences, almost as big as those for 
the more popular type of play. More than a 
few of our patrons were delighted by the 
play, several of them expressing amazement 
that they were unable to like it when it was 
broadcast last summer. The bulk of our 
audiences, on the other hand, were puzzled, 
but most of them managed to enjoy the 
presentation, production and acting. 

We are proud at having persuaded people 
to see this famous play, which is outside 
popular appeal, and feel that if we can keep 
up our standard of performance the public 
in general will come and see everything 
we do, including an occasional “difficult” 
play. 

Yours faithfully, 
Maurice L. DuNMorE, 
Secretary, Northampton Players. 


Opposite is the Doncaster Playgoers’ Society 
Programme Cover for ““The Playboy,” which was 
highly commended in our recent competition.—Ed. 
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ON CHOICE OF PLAY: II 


by A. H. Wharrier 


one is immediately conscious that the 

question of individual taste again enters. 
Also, while it may be an easy matter to name 
a good play, it is impossible to choose a 
suitable play without being familiar with the 
company, its aims, its composition, its 
state of advancement, its tacilities for 
presentation and, not least, its audience. 
Consequently, I prefer to indicate in the 
first instance possible sources rather than 
individual plays. 

Most of the best one-act plays naturally 
find their way into collections ; and here 
again a difficulty confronts us, for to the 
compiling of anthologies there seems no 
end and many of them will be found to 
contain the mixture as before. In the follow- 
ing list repetitions are comparatively few. 
If explanation of the inclusion of so many 
American publications is needed it lies in 
the fact that to the enterprise and discern- 
ment of the American Little Theatre move- 
ment, which gave new life to the one-act 
play, we are indebted for translations of 
many outstanding Continental plays not 
previously done into English. 

(1) Fifty One-Act Plays—First Series. Ed. 
Constance Martin. 

(2) Fifty One- Act Plays—Second Series. Ed. 
Constance Martin. 
(There is a sufficient number of good 
plays in these two volumes to keep a 
company occupied for a long time.) 
(3) Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. Eds. 
Frank Shay and Pierre Loving. 

(4) Representative One--Act Plays by Continental 
Authors. Ed. M. J. Moses. 
(Two of the finest collections.) 

(5) Five Plays from the Other Side. Pub 


I: suggesting plays for consideration, 


French. 

(6) Short Plays from Twelve Countries. Ed. 
Winifred Katzin. 

(7) Modern One-Act Plays from the French. 
Eds. V. and F. Vernon. 


(Some very good plays for more 
advanced companies.) 

(8) One-Act Plays. Pirandello. American 
translations. 


(Excellent material in great variety.) 

(9) Roses : four one-act plays. Sudermann. 
(10) Morituri: three one-act plays. Sudermann. 
(11) Anatol. Schnitzler. Trans. by H. Gran- 
ville-Barker. 

(A series of seven short plays with very 
small casts. Finished comedy acting 
essential. See “The Craft of Comedy,” 


by Athene Seyler and Stephen Haggard, 
in which one of these plays is analysed.) 

(12) Anatol. Schnitzler. Trans. by G. I. Col- 

bron. (American). 
(An entirely different collection from 
the last and containing ““The Green 
Cockatoo,” which, in my view, is one 
of the best short plays ever written. 
There is also an English translation 
by H. B. Samuel in ““The Green Cocka- 
too and Other Plays.’’) 

(13) Comedies of Words and Other Plays. 
Schnitzler. Trans. Pierre Loving. 

(14) Twenty One-Act Plays. (Everyman’s 
Library.) Ed. John Hampden. 

(This representative collection of English 
one-act plays is probably in every player’s 
library together with the little books 
of Modern Plays in the “Teaching of 
English Series,” also edited by John 
Hampden and published by Nelson.) 

(15) Six Short Plays. Galsworthy. 

(16) The Curtain Rises. Ed. J. Compton. 
(Although this little book was originally 
intended for schools, it contains six 
good plays suitable for players with 
moderate experience seeking something 
out of the usual run.) 

(17) Modern One- Act Plays. Ed. Philip Wayne. 

(18) Zen One-Act Plays for Women. Ed. 
Elizabeth Everard. 

(There are no great plays in this collec- 
tion but at least five of them will be 
found worthwhile.) 

(19) Prize One-Act Plays, 1935. Ed. Elizabeth 
Everard. 

(Contains three plays well worth con- 
sideration.) 

(20) The Little Plays of St. Francis. Laurence 

Housman. 
(In three volumes containing in all 
forty-five plays. With the exception 
of six, they are for all-male casts. It is 
surprising that these plays are so seldom 
presented. Many of them ate as delight- 
ful in performance as they are to read. 
Settings ate simple in the extreme. 
It is to be hoped that someday a Youth 
Leader with vision will realise their 
possibilities. 

It is appropriate to mention here a most 
comprehensive list of anthologies: “Book 
List 157, Anthologies of One-Act Plays,” 
compiled by John Hampden, sponsored 
by the British Drama League and published 
in 1939 by the National Book Council (now 
League), price 6d. 
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By reason of their length, not all the plays 
in these collections are suitable for festival 
purposes. For instance, ““The Green Cocka- 
too (17 m., 5 w., and supers) plays for about 
one hour, but it would be difficult to imagine 
a more interesting and exciting ‘“‘double bill” 
than this play and, say, Lennox Robinson’s 
“Church Street” (7 m., 8 w.), playing for the 
same time. 

Two recent books of American plays 
deserve mention—TZhe One-Act Plays of 
Tennessee Williams. Companies seeking un- 
usual material may find what they want in 
this collection of eleven short plays. I 
found two of them quite moving: “This 
Property is Condemnea” (1 girl of about 13, 
1 boy slightly older), and “Hello from 
Bertha” (all women). The plays as a whole 
are not for the squeamish. he Best One- Act 
Plays of 1945, Ed. by Margaret Mayorga, 
includes among a number of very interesting 
plays, a very effective piece by Tennessee 
Williams, “The Unsatisfactory Supper” 

Following is a list of eighty-six plays 
seldom, if ever, seen in performance : 

The Dear Departing, L. Andreyev. (9 m., 2 w., 
Sp s.) Russian tarce. 

An Incident, L. Andreyev. (3 m., Sp:s.) Satire. 

The Eternal Song, M. Arnstein. (2 m., 2 w.) 
Drama. 

Christmas in Bolzano, E. Bauer. (8 m., 3 w., 
Sp's.) Austrian drama. 

The Poetasters of Ispahan, C. Bax. (7 m., 1 w.) 
Comedy in verse. 

The Rose and the Cross, C. Bax. (1 m., 3 w., 
1 b., Sp-s.) Morality in verse. 

His Widow's Husband, J. Benavente. (4 m., 
3 w.) Spanish farce. 

The Poet?s Secret, J.-J. Bernard. (4 m., 2 w.) 
Romuntic comedy. 

Sophro the Wise, L. 
Fantasy in verse. 

Shattered, H. Bordeaux. (3 m., 2 w.) French 
drami. 

The Two Talismans, G. Calderon. (6 m., 1 w 
Sprs.) Comedy. Oriental. 

Come Away Death, D. Carr. (4 m., 3 w.) 
Pseudo-Elizabethan comedy in blank 
verse. 

The Conspirators, P. V. Carroll. (7 m., 1 w.) 
Irish travi-comedy. 

The Boy of Bisley, J. R. Clemens. (4 m., 1 w., 
1 b., 1 g.) Drama. : 

The Betrayal, P. Colum. (3 m., 1 w.) Irish 
drami. 

The Baby Carriage, B. Crocker. (2 m., 2 w.) 
Drami. American Jews. 

The King of Spain’s Daughter, T. 
(3 m., 2 w.) Irish comedy. 

The Storm, J. Drinkwater. (2 m., 3 w.) 
Tragedy in verse. : 

A Privy Council, Drury and Pryce. (3 m., 4 w.) 
Comedy. Pepys. 


Binyon. (4 m., 2 w.) 


” 


Deevy. 


The Coiner, B. Dufty. (4 m., 1 w.) Irish comedy. 

The Dumb Wife of Cheapside, A. Dukes. 
(6 m., 2 w.) Medieval comedy. (1} hours.) 

The Gods of the Mountain, Dunsany. (10 m., 
Spis.) Eastern fantasy. 

In the Drought, L. J. DuPlessis. (8 m., 4 w.) 
Tragedy (Africaans). 

A Merry Death, W. Evreinov. (4 m., 1 w.) 
Harlequinade. 

Punch and Go, J. Galsworthy. (8 m., 2 w.) 
Satiric comeay. 

The Weaver of Dreams, M. Girette. (3 m., 2 w., 
1 b., Sp_s.) French comedy. 

The Gamblers, N. Gogol. (9 m.) Russian 
comedy. 

The Servants’ Hall, N. Gogol. (7 m., 2 w.) 
Russian comeay. 

An Official’s Morning, N. Gogol. (5 m., 1 w.) 
Russian Comedy. 

The Devil Among the Skins, E. Goodwin. 
(2 m., 1 w.) Comedy. 

Hyacinth Halvey, Lady Gregory. (4 m., 2 w.) 
Irish comeay. 

The Rising of the Moon, Lady Gregory. (4 m.) 
Irish comedy. 

A Case of Arson, H. 


Heijermans. (10 m.) 
Drama. 


Jubilee, H. Heijermans. (7 m., 2 w.) Tragedy. 


Moonshine, A. Hopkins. (2 m.) Tense drama. 

The Man Born to be Hanged, R. Hughes. 
(4 m., 1 w.) Drama. 

The Sisters’ Tragedy, R. Hughes. (2 m., 3 w.) 
Welsh trareay. 

Bath-Sheba of Saaremaa, A. Kallas. (1 m., 2 w.) 
Estonian drama. 

The Madman on the Roof, &. Kikuchi. (5 m., 
2 w.) Japanese play. 

Kanawa : the Incantation, T. Khori. (4 m., 1 w.) 
Fantastic tragedy. 

The Earth is Ours, W. Kozlenko. (7 m., 1 w.) 
Tragedy. 

The Copy, H. Krog. (3 m., 1 w.) Comedy. 

The King’s Pet, H. Lavedan. (4 m., 4 w., 
Sp s.) Fiench drama. 

The Changeling, C. M.S. McLellan. (4 m., 2 w.) 
Border comedy. 

Marshall, F. Molnar. (5 m., 1 w.) Hungarian 
drama. 

The Putty Club, F. Molnaz. (1 m., 6 b.) 
Comedy. 

The End of the Beginning, S. O’Casey. (2 m., 
1 w.) Irish comedy. 

Tle, E. O'Neill. (5 m., 1 w., Sprs.) Drama 
of obsession. 

The Rope, E. O’Neill. (3 m., 1 w.) Drama. 

The Little Father of the Wilderness, L. Osbourne 
and A. Strong. (6 m., 1 w., Sprs.) Drama. 
Louis XV. 

The Doctor’s Duty, L. Pirandello. (5 m., 3 w.) 
Drama. 

The Jar, L. Pirandello. (8 m., 3 w.) Comedy. 


Sicilian Limes, L. Pirandello. (2 m., 3 w., 


Sprs.) Tragedy. 








Vaclav the Bandit, T. Pkzeworsky. (3 m., 4 w.) 
Polish drama. 

A Sunny Morning, A. and J. A. Quintero. 
(2 m., 2 w.) Comedy. 

Crabbed Youth and Age, L. Robinson. (3 m., 
4 w.) Comedy. 

The Peach, J. Romains. (5 m., 1 w.) French 
comedy. 

Six Gentlemen in a Row, J. Romains. (11 m., 
1 w.) French comedy. 
The Deacon and the Jewess, H. F. Rubinstein. 
(6 m., 6 w., Sprs.) Tragedy. A.D.1221. 
Jew Dyte, H. F. Rubinstein. (3 m., 3 w.) 
Drama. 

Countess Mizzie, A. Schnitzler. (7 m., 2 w.) 
Comedy. 

A Farewell Supper, A. Schnitzler. (3 m., 1 w.) 
Comedy. 

The Lady with the Dagger, A. Schnitzler. (2 m., 
1 w.) Fantastic drama. 

The Last Masks, A. Schnitzler. (5 m., 1 w.) 
Drama. 

The Mate (His Helpmate), A. Schnitzler. 
(5 m., 1 w.) Drama. 

Gallant Cassian, A. Schnitzler. (3 m., 1 w.) 
Romantic drama. 

The Six of Calais, G. B. Shaw. (9 m., 2 w., 1 b., 
Sprs.) Farcical comedy. 

The Lover, G. M. Sierra. (1 m., 2 w.) Spanish 
comedy. 

Poor John, G. M. Sierra. (5 m., 5 w.) Spanish 
comedy. 

Tarakin, M. Steinitz. (4 m., 2 w., Sprs.) 
Drama. 

The Far-Away Princess, H. Sudermann. (2 m., 
7 w.) Romantic comedy. 

The Last Visit, H. Sudermann. (5 m., 3 w.) 
Drama. 

Margot, H. Sudermann. (4 m., 2 w.) Drama. 

The Post Office, R. Tagore. (8 m., 2 ch.) 
Miracle play. 

The Anniversary, A. Tchehov. (2 m., 2 w.), 

The Wedding, A. Tchehov. (8 m., 3 w., Sprs.), 
Russ; tn tarces. 

On the High Road, A. Tchehov. (8 m., 3 w.) 
Drama. 

Master Wayfarer, J. E. H. Terry. (3 m., 1 w.) 
Comedy with music. 

Happiness, P. Verber. (3 m., 1 w.) French 
comedy. 

The Art of Making Friends, C. Vildrac. (2 m., 
2 w.) French comedy. 

The Tenor (The Court Singer), F. Wedekind. 
(6 m., 3 w.) Comedy-drama. 

Autumn Fires, G. Weid. (8 m., 1 b.) Swedish 
comedy. (Fine play for all-male cast.) 

Various Heavens, H. R. Williamson. (4 m., 
3 w.) Comedy. (in “The Seven Deadly 
Virtues.”’) 

The Land of Heart’s Desire, W. B. Yeats. 
(3 m., 2 w., Ch.) Fantasy in verse. 

The Player Queen, W. B. Yeats. (6 m., 3 w., 

Sprs.) Fantastic comedy. 
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WINTER’S TALE was given an 

admirable production by C. B. Purdom 
sented it in the Barn Theatre in December. 
By using two pillars modelled from de Witt’s 
with a traverse curtain between them, and 
masking in at the sides with dark drapes, 
by the outer and inner stage of the original 
Tudor Playhouse. 


TRIO 
A when the Welwyn Folk Players pre- 
Swan drawing, standing free on the stage 
he attained the essentials of flexibility given 
The play was given without cuts in 2} 


_ hours playing time, and there was no hurrying 


of lines. The speaking was admirably clear, 
intelligent and forceful. The level of acting 
was not particularly high. Indeed, some 
of it was very wooden, and there was far 
too little interplay between the actors. 
The humour of the “‘mixed” parts, especially 
Paulina, was lost, and that of the clown was 
rather heavy, but the beauty and pathos of 
the play, especially in the final scene, were well 
brought out. The play had pace and shape 
and hardly ever failed to hold the attention. 
Shakespeare, with one of his most difficult 
plays, scored the success of the evening, 
and this means that the company and its 
producer achieved something worth while. 
E.M.B. 


An ample apron projecting from the 
narrow platform of the Reardon Smith 
Lecture Theatre into the banked semi- 
circles of the audience promised the kind 
of performance by the (Cardiff) University 
Players that Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
enjoyed. If this promise fell something 
short of fulfilment in that the requisite 
speed and continuity were not maintained— 
the play ran half-an-hour too long—a 
disregard for the ordinary mechanics of 
production was mainly to blame. 

Mr. S. L. Bethell’s achievement as pro- 
ducer lay in successfully translating into 
action the results of his important critical 
study of Shakespeare’s text (in A Winter’s 
Tale, Staples, 1os. 6d.) and in evoking from 
his audience a manifold response to the 
play’s rich complexity. Thus the pagan 
“Old Tale” kept its charm—and its distance : 
nearer and clearer were revealed those 
truths of Christian faith and experience 
which are Shakespeare’s main theme in this 
high contrapuntal work. And all the time, 
one felt, this was “‘the thing itself” not a 
lop-sided or opinionated “interpretation.” 

: .G.B. 
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and melodramatic text, of suspect 

origin. It has a very different shape 
from that of later editions, missing much 
of the beautiful but lengthy poetry. Perhaps 
the resulting play is better described as 
Elizabethan rather than particularly Shake- 
spearean. 

The Oxford University Players wished to 
take advantage of the extraordinary character 
of this text, and—possibly to ensure the 
necessary independence of approach—set 
the action in the eighteenth century. The 
set is simple and attractive, of the adaptable 
kind. The costumes are slightly under- 
sophisticated and too scattered over the 
period, but were proper and pleasant enough, 
excepting that of Hamlet’s father. Both the 
latter’s portrait, and his ghost, dated half-a- 
century earlier than the other in costume— 
and yet his hair did not look ‘“‘a sable silvered.” 

The producer’s understanding of the 
period, however, seems to have been more 
acute: Mr. Ken Tynan realises the ideal of 
elegant refinement, and the actuality of 
tarnished dignity and corruption. Mr. 
Tynan is inclined to Madariaga’s anti- 
sentimental view of Hamlet, and uses every 
line to make it clear. 


Ts Hamlet First Quarto is a brief 


= 


Hamlet welcoming the Players : Oxford University Players’ production 





Peter Parker makes a tense and stirring 
Hamlet, not unduly “‘histrionic.” He sparkles 
wittily, too, for his Prince is still an under- 


graduate! Alan Cooke, however, lacks 
courage to make Laertes Hamlet’s equal. 
As the King, William Patrick begins bril- 
liantly with uneasy laughing contempt, 
but fails to develop with the play. The 
outstanding performance is given by Evelyn 
Arengo-Jones: her Ofelia, at first an im- 
moral court beauty, declines abruptly into 
the naked pitiful horror of a young mind 
warped and broken. 

Jack May’s straight performance of 
Corambis (Polonius) not only makes the 
villainy convincing, but the lack of humour 
in him makes us laugh with Hamlet. John 
Slessinger brings age and precise foreign 
speech to Horatio, making a strange school- 
fellow for Hamlet. In casting, he should have 
been exchanged with Corambis. Finally, I 
must commend James Lund as a quite 
supernormal ghost ; and Robert Hardy, who 
follows a witty First Actor with a graceful 
Fortinbras. 

Thank you, Oxford, for a new version of 
the immortal play that is as enjoyable as 
ever and adds to it even more richness and 
interest. CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE 








“GROUP PLAYMAKING” 
Mary Kelly’s book reviewed by Robert G. Newton 


T is a genuine pleasure to welcome this 


] book. Miss Kelly makes a_ valuable 
contribution towards the practice of crea- 
tive theatre, showing that it is not necessarily 
restricted to the written word of the indi- 
vidual dramatist. To the important branch of 
theatre which she describes belong the 
brilliant improvisation of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte and that enchanting legacy from old- 
time Music-hall, Thanks for the Memory. 
But Miss Kelly is here concerned with 
group play-making as a method of teaching 
drama rather than of creating masterpieces. 
She describes how village groups in Devon 
“have taken this art into their hands, picked 
it to bits to see how it works, and have 
got the whole thing well inside them.” 

The success of group play-making depends 
upon the quality of the Tutor. Miss Kelly 
has continually demanded that tutors be 
well trained, and then that they receive 
just remuneration. She insists that the 
first essential for a tutor is strong sympathy 
with the class, and second, a knowledge 
of all that is best in drama and a sense 
of the stage. The tutor must be able to 
assess quickly the dramatic possibilities 
of any scene suggested and hit upon the 
inner meaning that may be in it, whether 





riotously comic or potentially tragic. He 
has to be a spiritual “dowser” able to 
detect the spring of water beneath the 


surface, 

One of the most interesting revelations 
in the book is the type of subjects selected 
by country groups ; the number of excellent 
stories, .comic and otherwise; the spon- 
taneous emphasis on the traditional, the 
supernatural and the macabre. ‘““The subjects 
are never those chosen by the amateur play- 
wright who writes for the village ; the mistress 
and the maid, the post-office and the lodging- 
house are conspicuous by their absence. They 
look for stronger meat, for something that 
they can recognise as really dramatic, even 
if it is at times melodramatic.” As evidence 
of their vitality, the same theme will be 
developed along completely different lines 
by two separate groups. Although country 
people in Devonshire have no particular 
desire for out-of-the-ordinary methods they 
accept quite readily, for instance, the visiting 
neighbours whose dramatic effect is similar 
to that of the Greek chorus. 

It was the theatrical quality, sincerity and 
colour of the actual dialogue in the plays 
that impressed me most. In Stormy Passage, 


a play about evacuation, the following 
passage occurs. Sally, the evacuee mother, 
has broken a valuable dish. She speaks :— 
“Oh bother yer rotten old dish! Get 
another from Woolworth’s!” To which the 
country-bred Granny replies :— 
“‘Woolworth’s, indeed! That bain’t one 
0’ Woolworth’s! That were one o’ my 
wedding presents ...I1 mind the time 
Susan Smith gave it to us . . . stood on the 


_dresser it ’as these many years and been 
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used every day . . . Me pore ’usband—’ee 
always liked that dish... ’ee said ’am 
looked well in it... it’s like an old face 
gone!”” The mention of ‘’am” brings the 
whole speech to life. 

I have only two small criticisms to make. 
Miss Kelly, instead of advocating that the 
individual player should grow with and into 
his particular character, prefers shifting the 
characters about as the play proceeds. She 
says that the actual results of performance 
are sometimes disappointing, and I feel 
this might be avoided if the players were 
allowed to develop with their characters 
during the whole process of play-making. 

Secondly, I wish Miss Kelly had selected 
a particular play and described in detail the 
whole process of its evolution, from 
the original discussion-research stage to the 
fully imagined and completed play. She 
might have shown how the scenario was 
built up, what motivated the selection and 
rejection of lines, and, most enlightening, 
how the group discovered for itself that 
dramatic dialogue must always be moving 
towards some end and never degenerate 
into a string of sentences or remarks, how- 
ever amusing or colourful in themselves. 


Group Play-Making* is, however, a book of 


outstanding importance, written by one 
who has devoted herself selflessly to the pro- 
motion of all that is best and most creative 
in the amateur theatre. Perhaps Miss Kelly’s 
most endearing characteristics are het 
humanity and her common sense. Referring 
to the research for a play on Elizabeth Fry, 
she writes : “I daresay one ought to get the 
class to read for itself, but books are not 
easily obtainable when they want to read 
up any special subject, and sometimes no 
one has formed the habit of reading, so 
in such an instance I have usually read for 
them.” Bruce Roberts’ delightful illustrations 
have captured something of Mary Kelly’s 
evergreen and adventurous personality. 
* Harrap, 6s. 
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STRINDBERG CENTENARY 


F all the geniuses of the modern 
O theatre, August Strindberg is the 

hardest for English people to under- 
stand. He is a completely “Continental” 
character; with his eccentric violence of 
temperament, his lack of respectability and 
restraint, his aggressively Bohemian life and 
lurid style, he seems to most English people 
nearer to madness than genius. Happily, 
the two best possible aids to a true apprecia- 
tion of him have been supplied at this 
moment : a worthy production of The Father 
and Elizabeth Sprigge’s Strange Life of August 
Strindberg (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.). This is 
more than a biography. The authoress has so 
fully identified herself with his temperament 
that her narrative has the quality of an auto- 
biography : Strindberg describes himself as 
he knew himself to be. Once begun, you will 
not put it down, and your insight into genius 
will be gratefully enlarged to embrace the 
man who, as O’Casey puts it, “shakes flame 
from the living planets and the fixed stars.” 


MORE SHAKESPEAREANA 


Another crop of books about Shakespeare, 
coming so soon after that harvested in the 
autumn number, may lead to a sense of surfeit. 
That would be a pity, for this second one has 
as many good things in it as the first. Edith 
Sitwell follows her Poet?s Notebook (1943) 
with A Notebook on Shakespeare (Macmillan, 
15s.). No illumination of an artist’s work is so 
bright as that which kindred artists casts upon 
it. Here, a poet exercises her own art in inter- 
pretation of her master’s, and coins un- 
forgettable phrases such as the “smiling 
darkness” of Antony’s and Cleopatra’s 
death or the “‘perpetual and terrible light— 
the light of truth” which reigns over Ham- 
let’s world. She matches her imagination to 
his, and often the ecstasy we feel at a fine 
performance of one of his plays is recreated 
for us by her words. Along with this goes 
another kind of interpretation proper to the 
poet: Miss Sitwell analyses for us the way 
in which the effects of Shakespeare’s poetry 
are got, by the qualities of syllables, the 
balancing of stresses, and so forth. This 
analysis may have a particular value for the 
actor in rehearsal, who is apt to ignore, 
in his search for meaning and emotion, the 
value of the lines as sound. Shakespeare’s 
music is an essential part of his magic, and 
Miss Sitwell does us the same service as a 
conductor does to his players in revealing 
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the craft of the composer. This, then, is a 
book to study as well as to delight in. 


Next come a Commentator and a Counter- 
blast to Commentators. Professor Charlton 
publishes a course of lectures on Shakespearian 
Tragedy (C.U.P., 12s. 6d), which might be 
described as a postscript to Bradley. He 
acknowledges that great man as his master, 
and sets out to explore Bradley’s territory 
once more in the light of Shakespearean 
criticism since his time. The Professor’s 
style has not Bradley’s luminous clarity : 
he will follow a good straightforward 
sentence with an explanation so full of ab- 
stract nouns that all the good work is undone. 
By the end, one unacademic reader was lost 
in a mist of long words, but some landmarks 
emerged through it. The biggest is Moral 
Man, who is the centre of Shakespeare’s 
faith. For the Professor, refuting those who 
have recently claimed Shakespeare as a 
religious writer, is concerned to show him a 
humanist, and to define the basis of his 
Tragedy as “the assumption of the potential 
nobility of mere man” 


This is an important book; William 
Bliss’s Counterblast is a healthy corrective 
to its weight. The Real Shakespeare (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 18s.) is written in the form of a 
hearty dialogue between two friends. 
Plentiful supplies of liquor are needed to 
keep the conversational ball rolling, and to 
make the reader’s tongue hang out so far 
that his mind may not notice an occasional 
lapse into the very style of commentary which 
is being counterblasted. Some startling 
fabrications emerge, the most notable being 
two sea-voyages for Shakespeare, the first 
round the world with Drake; some nice 
hits are scored against commentators and 
some nice points made about characters. 
It is a gay book, which in its ebullient 
catholicism reminds one pleasantly of 
Chesterton. ; 


Ruth Ellis has told a plain well-balanced 
tale of The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
(Winchester Publications Ltd., 155.), which 
critics as well as lovers of Stratford would 
do well to ponder. The book is well illustrated 
and you can tell by looking as well as by 
reading what elements have really gone to 
make this extraordinary blend of market- 
town and international theatre which millions 
love. 


In Shakespeare and the Players (Benn, 65.), 
C. Walter Hodges has distilled from recent 





researches the essence of our knowledge 
about the Shakespearean playhouse and 
presented it in so lively a blend of word and 
picture that readers of all ages will find it 
stimulating. Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
goes bail for his scholarship in a foreword. 
Last, but to producers most important 
of all is Shakespeare's Producing Hand (Heine- 
mann, 125. 6d.). Richard Flatter takes the 
exact text of the First Folio as a producer’s 
guide. By studying the arrangement of the 
verse, the spelling, the punctuation and other 
characteristics of the edition in the utmost 
detail, he is able to show convincingly that 
any producer who goes to it without pre- 
conceptions can discover the way in which 
the author produced his own plays. This 
book, if it is taken seriously, may begin a new 
era in Shakespearean production, and one 
which brings us nearer than we have ever 
been to the author’s true style and meaning. 
No-one who is engaged in doing his plays 
can afford to neglect it. E.M.B. 


LONG PLAYS 


“The King and the Farmer,” by Lope de Vega. 
Translated by Cecily Radford. Three Acts (9 sets, 
11 m.,5f.) Deane. 45. 


“The Glass Menagerie,’ by Tennessee 
Williams. Two Acts (1 set, 2 m., 2 f.). John 
Lehmann. 75. 6d. 


“Jim Dandy,” by William Saroyan. Three 
Acts. (1 set, 12 m., 4 f.). Faber and Faber. 
8s. 6d. 

“Desire,” by Pablo Picasso. Six Acts 
(Several sets, 8 m., 4 f.). Philosophical Library, 
New York. $2.75. 

Miss Cecily Radford has done a good piece 
of work in her translation of Lope de Vega’s 
romantic comedy; the natural, simple 
sunshine of the play is well caught. The love 
of a nobleman for a farmer’s daughter, the 
jealousy of a king at a rich farmer’s sturdy 
independence, could be tragic material, but 
here all turns out well. The king visits the 
farmer in disguise, is enchanted by his 
worthiness, and after a few tests loads him 
with honour, and blesses the nobleman’s 
marriage. Despite some humour and excite- 
ment, the play remains a museum piece, 
although it should provide delightful stage 
pictures. 

The subtleties of Tennessee Williams are in 
violent contrast. The Glass Menagerie is a 
“memory play.” That is, thanks to the 
ingenuities of modern stagecraft, we see the 
action through the medium of Tom Wingfield 
who deserts his home only to find that 
memory is inexorable. This slight story of a 
foolish, brave mother, super-sensitive daugh- 
ter and rebellious son, contrasted in the last 
poignant scenes with a robust “gentleman 


caller,” has, throughout, a lovely, delicate 
texture, with a melancholy tenderness worthy 
of Tchehov. It well deserves the success 
which, only a short time ago, would surely 
have been impossible—at least, in the English 
theatre. 

The next two plays are reminders that, 
whether we like it or not, a great deal of 
modern art approaches a condition of 
delirium. Jim Dandy; Fat Man in a Famine 
takes place in “all or part of a transparent 
egg shell,” and, in order to demonstrate 
their universal humanity, a number of 
fantastic characters sing, dance, make 
enormous speeches, and eventually partici- 
pate in a species of communion service. 
William Saroyan is a born preacher, and some 
fine things are said during the involved 
progress of this plotless play, but it is all 
like the waves of Jim Dandy’s stick— 
“meaningless, meaningful ;’ a method of 
writing which is more stimulating in small 
doses than in large. However, when Pablo 
Picasso leaves off painting for three days and 
writes a play, the result makes the Saroyan 
morality seem a lucid masterpiece. As might 
be expected Desire is indescribable. Big Foot, 
Onion, Tart, Skinny Anguish and the rest of 
the appalling abstractions, hold extraordinary 
conversations in extraordinary rooms and in 
the midst of extraordinary situations— 
and not much more can be said. A few may 
regard this piece as a new revelation, more 
will think it a grand joke, and some will 
find the bewildering hotch-potch nauseating, 
and be considered out-of date in consequence. 
But truth is so often out-of-date. 

F. Siapen-SMitH. 


“The Comedies of William Congreve. Edited 
with an Introduction by Norman Marshall. (Jobn 
Lehmann Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

“The Relapse or Virtue in Danger,’ by 
Sir John Vanburgh. With an Introduction by 
Cyril Ritchard. (Peter Nevill Ltd. 8s. 6d. net.) 

This volume of the enterprising Chiltern 
Library gives generous measure : Congreve’s 
four Comedies, his Letter to Dennis, excerpts 
from Hazlitt’s ““English Comic Writers” and 
Johnson’s ‘“‘Life.” Congreve has never 
lacked discerning criticism from men of 
letters ; now that he is restored to the stage 
it is fitting that his plays should be reintro- 
duced by a man of the theatre. Mr. Norman 
Marshall’s_ preface blends history and 
criticism. He writes most interestingly on 
Congreve’s mastery of rhythm, but in general 
his admiration seems somewhat hesitant— 
reluctantly conceded, not spontaneously 
felt. And he unkindly revives the ghostly 
buzzing of that bee in William Archer’s 
bonnet. 
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\tter nearly a century in cold-storage, 
be Relapse comes forth with unimpaired 


vitality, and evidently matches the taste of 


e time admirably. The publisher has 
embellished this reprint with photographs 
of some characters and situations from the 
recent successtul revival; those who saw 
it may thus refresh their delighted memories ; 
those who missed it may mitigate their 
disappointment. Altogether this, too, is a 
book no theatrical library should lack. But 
somebody should have told Mr. Ritchard, 
who writes the foreword, that Cibber’s 
play (to which The Relapse was a sequel) is 
called Love’s Last Shift, and that George 
Colman’s surname has no “‘e” in the middle. 

ALLAN WADE. 


BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 
* Designin: 
Theatre,” by 
Press Ltd. 
This is tar more comprehensive 
than its title suggests. It deals not only with 
designing and painting, but with the con- 
struction of scenery, its adaptation to theatres 
of varying sizes, the setting and _ striking 
of the pieces and so on. Mr. Melvill has not 
been content to remain in the studio. Unlike 
so many designers, he has taken the trouble 
to learn his theatre so completely that not 
only the student of Stage Decoration, but 
also the amateur Stage Manager, may learn a 
great deal from this work. 


and Painting Scenery for the 
Harald Melvill. (The Irt Trad 
215.) 


be Ok 


The book is profusely illustrated with 
plans and photographs, many of which are 
very ingenious, but there is a worrying 
disregard of architectural likelihood. De- 
signers owe duty not only to authors, 
whose stage directions are frequently 
thoughtless and illogical, but also to audiences 
vho must believe in what they see. If we 
are puzzled as to the strange appearance 
a room will present from without, it is 
very difficult to concentrate on what is taking 
place within it. CHARLES THOMAS. 


“The Puppet Theatre Handbook, by Marjorie 
Batchelder. (Herbert Jenkins. 155.) 

A Puppet show is tremendous fun for the 
audience and even more so for the “‘show 
men” and creators. Puppetry is also becoming 
recognised as an educational activity in the 
modern school and to have a valuable part 
to play in occupational and speech therapy. 
Miss Batchelder’s well-illustrated book is 
the most comprehensive and detailed text- 
book on the subject that one could wish 
to have and one which no puppeteer can 
afford to miss. To those who already have 
some experience of puppetry, it will serve as 
a fresh inspiration and give countless new 


ideas. ‘I'hose who have not, as yet, embarked 
upon this fascinating and enthralling occu- 
pation will surely be inspired to do so. 
Miss Batchelder deals with all types of 
puppets from simple finger dolls to the most 
elaborate marionettes. She gives instructions 
(with excellent diagrams) for the making 
of puppets and puppet stages of every kind 
and_ there 


are chapters on_ play-writing 
and production; designing and making 
costumes; settings, lighting and sound 


effects and the making of properties. She 
speaks with authority on all technica! 
matters and the text makes enjoyable reading. 
Mr. George Speaight has contributed an 
interesting introduction and very useful 
Bibliographies and supplementary notes on 
societies, organisations and firms that cater 
for the puppeteer in this country. 

“The Model Theatre,” by Jan Bussell. (Uheatri 


in Fiducation Series. Dobson. 2s 6d.) 


Mr. Bussell has written a useful and inspir- 
ing book on this subject. Children, students 
and theatrical designers will all find valuable 
suggestions in the text. 

He deals with the initial structure of the 
theatre, the lighting, scenery and the manage 
ment and presentation of the show itself. 
He describes the simple cardboard theatre 
to be played with on wet days; the more 
permanent wooden theatre and finally the 
rather different and more elaborate model 
for the theatrical designer. All his advice is 
really practical and the diagrams are clea: 
and understandable. 

““A Theatre You Can Make,” by 
Cummings. (Penguin Books. 25. 6d.) 

This is a well-contrived and designed 
cut-out book. It contains, as well as instruc- 
tions and materials for making a model 
theatre, the scenery, tigures and text of three 
short plays to be acted in the finished 
model. The figures and scenery are clear and 
colourful and, when all the cutting-out is 
done, one is left with a neat and handy 
book containing the plays. 

“The High Toby.” Puffin Cut-Out Book No. 5. 
(Penguin Books. 25. 6d.) 


Jane 


J. B. Priestley has written an exciting 
drama for the toy theatre and the scenery 
and figures, designed by Doris Zinkeison 
to fit the Benjamin Pollock Toy Theatre, are 
most delightful. As a picture book it is 
a joy and, personally, I should want two 
copies ; one to cut out and use in the model 
theatre and one to keep intact to read and 
look at again and again. 

The book has a helpful introduction full 
of hints for the producer of a toy theatre 
performance. 
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“Hamlet.” Scenes from the film. (Benjamin 
Pollock Ltd. 25. 6d.) 

This book really serves two purposes—it 
can be kept as a record of Laurence Olivier’s 
film or the figures and scenery can be cut 
out and used as a series of tableaux in the 
model theatre. Roger Furse has redrawn, 
to scale, some of the film sets for this purpose 
und there are numerous coloured photo- 
zraphs of the principal characters. In the 
the plot stage-directions are 
ziven for the introduction of the tableaux 
and the book, as a whole, should give a 
great deal of pleasure to toy theatre en- 
thusiasts. One small criticism—-should not 
the figures be in monochrome to be in 
keeping with the sets ? 

Nora LAMBOURNI 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
I:verybody complains about the dithculty 
that 


synopsis ¢ yt 


of finding good. one-act plays, but 


is not because plenty of such plays are 
not written and published. Indeed there 
are floods of them. The difficulty is to 


tind the play that suits the available cast, 
the stage and the occasion. But that, ot 
course, is the difficulty that exists in every 
dramatic company, amateur and professional : 
the difficulty of finding the right play. 
If it did not exist, how easy theatrical work 
would be! 

One man at least is doing his best to offer 
guidance. The name of John Bourne is 
well known as the amateur’s philosopher 
and triend and in his publication New Plays 
Quarterly (Rylee Litd., 205. a year), he picks 
from the mass of new plays submitted to him 
half-a-dozen each quarter that he considers 
worthy of attention. | have numbers four and 
tive (the periodical is undated), and certainly 
here is a publication that no amateur soviety 
interested in one-act plays can do without. 
In addition to the plays there are John 
Bourne’s comments on various matters 
and a supplement containing a complete list 
of new published plays, long and_ short. 
The most interesting play in these issues is 
Sir J. M. Barrie’s posthumous little play, 
The Fight for Mr. Lapraik (2 m., 1 f.), which 
has all Barrie’s whimsicality, and well deserves 
the attention of ambitious societies. The 
editor introduces an announcer to apologise 
for the play but this is not necessary and 
should be cut. The same number (4) contains 
a thriller, a comic piece in a Spanish setting, 
and an Irish play, as well as two small 
sketches. Number five, beginning with an 
ambitious piece, No Fair To-morron, set in a 
village fair ground, goes on to offer a play 
in a classical interior, a soldier-deserter play, 
and another about a middle-aged actress, 
as well as two short sketches. 








The Best One -\ct Plays of 1946-47 (Harrap 
8s. 6d.), edited by J. W’. Marriott, is in a well- 
known series that needs no recommendation. 
The ten plays contained in it all have merit 
being by such well known writers as Tan 
Hay, T. B. Morris, Harold Brighouse, Philip 
Johnson, Joe Corrie, John Hampden and 
others. | notice that not one play is described 
as comedy, farce, tragi-comedy and what-not, 
which is a mistake, for the dramatic category 
to which a play belongs is important. In 
this volume there is variety, the lighter side 
predominating. 


Another smaller collection is provided 
in Mixed-Bill (Frederick Muller, 75. 6d.), 
containing seven plays. All except two arc 
described as ‘‘a play,” the exceptions being a 
fa.cical comedy and a Victorian comedy. 
None is long and one would take no more 
than a few minutes. The piece, Lhe 
Gentle Heart, by Vera |. Arlett, depends 
upon two black-outs and stage effects, has 
Dante, Virgil, Paolo and Francesca as 
characters, all made ordinary folk, but it is 
rather pretty all the same. Miss Haffner, by 
Patricia Chown, which also depends on 
lighting effects, is a tragi-comedy and 
somewhat ambitious. The other five plays 
are out of the ordinary, too. There are three 
volumes of sketches for those who want 
such pieces, some are brief, lasting only a 
minute or so, others rather longer, intended 
usually for two or three characters, some- 
times for one, and all competently written : 
Sweetest and Lowest, by Alan Melville ané 
Charles Laver (French, 4s.) ; Benologues, b 
Jefferson Farjeon (French, 35.) and This ana 
That, by various authors (French, 25. 6d.). 


first 


[ have four collections of plays each by 
one author. / W7// Arise and other plays bn 
l. B. Morris (Frederick Muller, 75. 6d. 
contains six plays by a well known and 
accomplished writer, including one play, 
The Ribs of Argo, on a classical theme and 
partly in verse. The play that gives the volume 
its title was written for presentation in the 
ruins of Coventry Cathedral and is suitable 
for performance in a church. It contains a 
large number of characters, a good deal of 
verse and is intended to be done in costume. 
All the plays have fairly large casts, all give 
Opportunities to producers, and all deserve 
attention. Lacey Lashes Out, by Thomas 
Doran and Arthur Martin (Frederick Muller, 
7s. 6d.), contains eight crook plays in all of 
which Inspector Lacey and Police-Sergeant 
Binns are concerned, and as they are short 
several can be done in series, which the 
writers apparently intend. They are well 
written. /s/and of the Mice, by Winifride 
Trentham (Frederick Muller, as. 6d.) contains 
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five plays, two for women casts, three with 
small casts, and all sharing marked compe- 
tence; but they are short. Georgiana, by 
Kenneth Rose (Frederick Muller, 35. 6d.), is 
another collection of seven short pieces, 
which ought to be treated as a whole, for 
they are seven episodes based on well known 
pictures, with a prologue supposed to be 
spoken by Kitty Clive. The characters are 
George II], Queen Charlotte, Mozart and 
his father, Goldsmith, Boswell, Johnson, 
Nelson, Hardy, Beau Brummell, Theodore 
Hook, The Regent, Mrs. Siddons and others, 
so that companies with plenty of dresses 
and players who see themselves in these 
famous people would enjoy themselves, 
for the dialogue is well done. 

In addition to eight single plays for women 
there is a volume of six period plays in 
rhymed verse by Dorothy Law, Ca// Back 
Yesterday (French, 3s.). They are all short 
and range from the tifteenth to the mid- 
nineteenth century so that women’s groups 
that want to make costumes and wear them 
and get exercise in speaking verse may find 
them attractive. Hen the Streets are Dark, by 
Howard Age (French, 15. 6d.), for six charac- 
ters, set in a room in a tenement house, is 
concerned with a newspaper account of a 
murder in which they have a personal interest. 
The Trumpet Shall Sound, by Phoebe M. Rees 
(Steele, 1s. 6d.) for tive characters and others 
ad. lib. is on a New Testament theme, the 
escape of Saul from Damascus; a well- 
written description of a dramatic event. 
Bitter Fruit, by Kitty Wicksteed (English 
Theatre Guild, 1s. 6d.) is for seven women, 
the scene a farm-house kitchen; it is con- 
cerned with bickering on the treatment of a 
boarded-out child and the suspicion that 
one of the women has poisoned her husband. 
Trousseau for Phyllis, by the same author 
(English Theatre Guild, 1s. 6d.) has eight 
characters, the scene a living room in a Lon- 
don suburb ; the subject “‘shop-lifting,”’ with 
a happy ending for the culprit. Rough Justice, 
by Constance Bird (English Theatre Guild, 
1s. 6d.) is for nine characters, placed in a 
village sitting-room ; it is about a puppy and 
red stockings, and called a comedy. Family 
Pride, by David Keen (English Theatre Guild, 
1s..6d.) is another comedy with five charac- 
ters, set in a morning-room, period 1910, 
the theme being the manners of the time. 
Salvation Corner, by Mabel Facey (Deane, 15. 
éd.), has six characters, the scene is a 
bedroom in a first-class hotel with three 
abnormal old ladies who swindle hotel- 
keepers : unusual. Ze Open Door, by Walrose 
Lindley (Deane, 15. 6d.), has four charactets, 
set in a workhouse, and relates what happens 
to one of the inmates who has been left 
£3,000. Cc. B. Purpom. 














available for 
AMATEUR 
SOCIETIES 


include : 
FOUR DAYS. By Monckton Hoffe. ‘‘It bristles 


with action, and an unusual story.’’—Portsmouth 
Evening News. 5m., 5f., 2 sets. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. ‘The famous 
Comedy hit. (Now available.) 11 m., 3 f., 1 set 


THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. “... is 
the best stave ‘thriller’ for years.’”-— Manchester 
Guardian. 4 f.,6m., | set 


ENGLISH SUMMER. By Ronald Adi am. Deal- 
ing with the —_ story of the Battle of Britain, 
14 m., 2 f., 2 se 
ANOTHER “LOVE STORY. Frederick 
—, sparkling comedy hit. 6 m., 5f., 2 sets. 
FRIEDA. Ronald Millar’s big stage and film 
success. 4 f.,5 m., 1 set 
THE HASTY HEART. A brilliant comedy 
drama and a big West End success. 1 f.,8 m., 1 set. 
PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. 
Roland Pertwee’s big West End success. 
4m.,5f., 1 set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. “.. . one of 
the best thrillers I ever saw.”—Daily Express. 
1 m., 6f., 1 set 
JUNIOR MISS. 6 f., 13 m. (Many m. parts 
can be do-.bled.) On set. Highly amusing 
comedy with a Christmas setting. 
DR. BRENT’S HOUSEHOLD. A powerful 
domestic drama. 3 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
GREAT DAY. A witty and warm-hearted 
comedy about the Women’s a 
, 11 f., 1 set 
DARK VICTORY. Bette Davis pratt in the 
film version of this moving drama. 7 m., 7 f., 2 sets 
WASN'T IT ODD? An unusual ar by 
Kenneth Horne. 3 m., 6f., 1 set 
WATCH ON THE RHINE. “Outstanding 
lay of the year.””—Daily Mail. 6m.,5f., 1 set 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
The" brilliant West-End and — comedy 
m., +, 1 set 
TO KILL A CAT. “A = at comedy 


drama.”’—Sketch. 4f., 1 set 
GOODNESS, “HOW SAD Mg mDne long 
laugh.’ "Sunday Pictorial. 3 m., 4f., 1 set 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH "YOU. The 
famous comedy classic. 12 m. 7 f., 1 set 


GIVE ME YESTERDAY. “Give me a play 
like this any day.”—Sphere. 4m.,5f., 1 set 
THE LITTLE FOXES. ‘‘An excitingly inter- 
esting play.”,-—Sunday Dispatch. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
STAGE DOOR. “Extremely diverting 
comedy.”—James Agate. 11 m., 21 f., 2 sets. 
ONE ACT PLAYS: 

Rough Justice. 9 f. 

Trousseau for Phyllis. | m., 7 f. 

White Blackmail. 7 f. 

Widow of Heardingas. 7 

Strange Refuge. 9 f. 

Bitter Fruit. 7 f. 

Falling Upstairs. 1 m., 3 f. 

Lake of Darkness. 2 m., 2 f. 

Expert Evidence. 3 m., 2 f. 

Family Pride. 6 f. 

A Good Send-Off. 8 f. 
Copies now available of a new release 

REPENT AT LEISURE. 7 f. 
LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 

A booklet of articles on every aspect of stage 
production and acting. Price 4/- Post Free. 
Copies of all Plays sent on Approval 
Send for our Catalogue (Price 6d. including postage) 


English Theatre Guild Lid. 
75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 





MINUTES of the twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of the British Drama 


League, held at 9 Fitzroy Square, London, on Wednesday, December 15th, 1948. 


HE VISCOUNT ESHER, President, 
took the Chair at 5.30 o’clock. 
MINUTES of the last meeting, circu- 
lated in Drama, Spring Number, 1948, were 
taken as read and signed. 

RULE Vil. Tne Council’s proposal to alter 
the words “annually” in lines 6/7 and 8, 
and the words ‘“‘each year” in line 20, to 
“every two years” in cach place, was carried. 

INNUAL REPORT. Adoption was moved 
by Mr. E. Martin Browne, Director, who 
spoke brietly of the increased activity in 
several fields. Dr. F. S. Boas, Chairman 
of the Library Committee, seconding, said 
that Miss Mary Garnham, appointed during 
the year as Librarian, had proved an excellent 
choice : she had been made a Fellow of the 
Library Association in April. Of the huge 
rotal of 14,142 books added to the library 
during the year, one-third were replacements, 
mostly made necessary by war losses. The 
Library had been able to help outside organi- 
sations, notably by the loan of over 240 
volumes to the London Summer Vacation 
Course in International Affairs. The Player’s 
Library, the full Catalogue of the League’s 
collection, last published in 1930-34, was 
being prepared for re-publication next 
year. The evening opening of the Library on 
Wednesdays was re-instituted, to the benefit 
of many members. Dr. Boas concluded by 
paying tribute to the memory of Dame 
Edith Lyttelton and Dr. Gordon Bottomley. 
The Report was adopted unanimously. 

THE BALANCE SHEET. Adoption was 
proposed by Sir Frederick Minter, Hon. 
Treasurer. On the year’s working there 
was a loss of £900, against a profit of £300 
last year. This was disappointing but 
gave no cause for alarm. Membership and 
receipts in nearly all departments continued 
to rise, but this was offset by expenditures 
deferred from the war years, e.g., large 
purchases in replacement of books, rebinding, 
reconditioning of the premises, etc. Last 
year he had drawn attention to the increased 
cost of administration and he wished to 
reiterate this. The staff were aware of the 
need for economy. The deficit on the Festival 
was much larger. Answering questions on 
this, Mr. Martin Browne explained that the 
loss was on the Full-Length Play Festival, 
which had been suspended for 1948-49. 


Replying to Mr. John Bourne, who pointed 
to profits made by independent Full-Length 
Play Festivals, Mr. Browne said that the 
running of a National Festival was different 





from that of a festival centred on a particulat 
place. The Council was investigating the 
problems. Miss Violet Poole seconded the 
motion which was carried. 

ELECTIONS TO COUNCIL. The Secretary, 
Miss Frances Briggs, read the list of mem- 
bers elected by ballot to the Council, and of 
the Trustees who were ex-officio members. 

ELECTION OF AUDITORS. The Hon, 
Treasurer proposed that the appointment 
of Auditors be remitted to the Finance 
Committee which the Council had that day 
appointed. Mr. Martin Browne, seconding, 
said the Council had put in hand a thorough 
overhaul of the League’s financial « ructure, 
and had appointed Miss D. M. Vaughan 
as Financial Adviser at a fixed fee to make 
recommendations. Miss Vaughan had great 
experience as a Chartered Accountant work- 
ing with voluntary bodies. The appointment 
of Auditors would be best postponed till the 
investigations were completed. This proposal 
was carried. 

NNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. Mr, Geottrey 
Whitworth, Chairman of. the Council, 
proposed on its behalf that the Annual 
Subscription be raised to 315. 6d., the 
special rate for Youth Clubs and similar 
bodies remaining at 12s. 6d. Two years 
ago the subscription had been increased from 
21s. to 25s., but, as some had foreseen, the 
addition of 4s. had proved inadequate. 
Salaries, which in 1946-47 amounted to 
£2,840, were £3,579 in 1947-48 and would 
be more in 1948-49; the rates of pay were 
certainly not excessive. Printing and Sta- 
tionery had gone up from £387 in 1939 to 
£756 in 1947 and £1,126 in this balance- 
sheet. He believed the membership wanted 
to back Mr. Martin Browne in the new 
activities which he so ably introduced and 
would agree to this increase, which would 
bring in a further £2,600 annually. 

Mr. H. Mellor, Chairman of the Northern 
Area Committee proposed an amendment 
that the special rate should be increased to 
15s. 9d. This rate should continue to be 
50 per cent. of the basic subscription. 
Mr. Donald MacLoughlan (Manchester) 
seconded. Miss Scrutton (Village Drama 
Section) supporting, said young people 
now earned as much as £6, and most Youth 
Clubs were subsidised ; Mr. Sharp (Unity, 
London) moved a further amendment that 
the special rate be reduced to 1os., as one 
of the essential duties of the League was to 
encourage youth movements. This was 














seconded, but was negatived by a large 
majority. Mr. Mellor’s amendment was 
carried. 

Mr. John Bourne said that for easy 
collection the subscription should be fixed 
at a round figure, 30s. or £2. Mr. Kendall 
urged that the rate be high enough to cover 
the League’s needs for a number of years, 
as frequent small increases were undesirable. 
A suggestion was also made that the increase 
be deferred till the Finance Committee 
report gave an accurate basis on which to 
estimate the need. Mr. John Hirst, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Northern Area, moved an 
amendment to increase the subscription to 
35s., which was “playing for safety.” A 
tew members might be lost, but they would 
come back again. Mr. Kendall seconded this 
but it was negatived. 

Mr. Whitworth’s proposal, seconded by 
Miss Ward Smith, was carried, and the 
subscription rate was thus fixed at 315. 6d., 
with half-rate (155. 9d.) for Youth C.ubs. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the meeting was brought to a close. 





MUSIC AT DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES 


HE recent “ban”? on the use of 
gramophone records in _ professional 
theatres has caused a good deal of alarm 
and confusion, and a full statement of the 
position regarding music at dramatic per- 
formances may be useful. For all such music 
a licence is necessary. This must be one of 
two kinds :- 

(1) For gramophone records, a licence to the 
company giving the performances by Phono- 
graphic Performances Ltd.,144 Wigmore 
Street, W.1. This normally costs tos. 6d. per 
annum. The current ‘“‘ban” on the use of 
records for interval music by professional 
companies does not apply to amateur com- 
panies who can obtain licences as named. 
The League has associated itself with discus- 
sions which are pending on the professional 
“‘ban.”” Companies should note that they are 
liable to penalties if a licence is not obtained 
before their performances take place. 

(2) For copyright music, a licence from the 
Performing Right Society, 33 Marparet 
Street, W.1. This licence may be given either 
(a) to the owner of the theatre or hall for a 
specified period, or (b) to the performing 
company for a particular series of perfor- 
mances. If (a) exists, (b) is not necessary. It 
is therefore wise for every company to check 
this with the manager of any building which 
it hires. The company is liable to penalties if 
a licence is not in force at the time of 
performance. 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


1949 
. 


The League’s Summer Schools 


will be at: 


DARTINGTON HALL 


near Totnes, South Devon 
July 30th to August 13th 
* 


CROMFORD COURT, 


MATLOCK BATH 
Derbyshire 


Aug. 27th to Sept 10th 
. 
Prospectus ready: apply now 





If you want guidance about the néw 
Local Government powers for entertainment, 
consult- 


“TOWARDS THE CIVIC ‘MHEATRE” 
prepared by a distinguished committee for 
the League and obtainable for 7d. post free. 





A TWENTY-PER-CENT DISCOUNT 
is allowed to members on the hire charges of 
“Strand Electric.’”’ To obtain this discount, 
all orders must be placed on official notepaper 
on which are printed the words “affiliated 
to the British Drama League.” 





THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA SOCIETY 


holds its Summer School of Religious Drama 
at St. John’s College, York from August 27th 
to September 5th. A proportion of places 
is reserved for teachers and youth organisers 
who should apply to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion (Short Courses), 20 Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1; others apply to the Society at S.P.C.K. 
House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 





LINCOLNSHIRE 

“Any survey of Lincolnshire should, I 
teel, stress our isolation so far as the Theatre 
is concerned. It has had of recent years 
almost no good ptofessional company to set 
a standard. With the exception of a few 
largish towns, the population is widely and 
thinly scattered ; transport is bad.” So writes 
the secretary of one Lincolnshire society. 
Nevertheless, amateurs in the county know 
a good deal about standards and the problem 
of distance has proved no insuperable ob- 
stacle. On the other hand, a good deal of 
help has been offered by various Authorities 
to Lincolnshire amateurs. For instance, 
Lindsey and Holland Rural Community Council 
has been an initiator and stimulator of drama 
ever since the Conference at Cambridge, in 
1930, when the Board of Education had 
just issued its report on Drama in Adult 
Education. It was this Report that encouraged 
Major North Coates to give time and thought 
to Drama as an educational force in the 
countryside and what was called a British 
Drama League County Committee was 
formed. At that time an irate Councillor 
said to the Clerk of Lindsey County Council : 
“The R.C.C. is encouraging play-acting and 
not a penny of County Council money shall 
go to play-acting so long as I am alive.” It 
isa long step from that attitude to the present 
time when the County Council has appointed 
on to its staff a full time Drama Organiser. 

Until last year the main source of pro- 
fessional assistance in dramatic work in 
Lindsey were classes organised by the R.C.C. 
and taken by tutors from the University 
Colleges of Hull or Nottingham. With the 
appointment of a full-time tutor by the 
University College of Hull, and of a County 
Drama Adviser by the L.E.A., the work of 
the two authorities was integrated. Enough 
has already been done to show that together 
they can offer dramatic groups an all-round 
advisory service, for the L.E.A. organiser, 
with a large area to cover, is unable to give 
that wide cultural background of knowledge 
of the theatre and its literature which a 
University tutor can supply; the latter, 
tied to a set number of classes, has no time 
to give technical assistance. The two 
specialists are in constant touch ; they work 
together at an Annual Summer School and 
at shorter courses throughout the year. 
The L.E.A. organiser is called in to assist 
University drama classes with technical 





help ; similarly groups who, though achiev- 
ing technical efficiency lack a real under- 
standing of drama, are encouraged to study 





AMATEUR SURVEY 





under the University tutor. Working in this 
way, it is hoped in time to build up a living 
community theatre, which will produce plays 
that are worth doing, and produce them well. 

Skegness has always supported the amateur 
theatre ; between the wars three amateur 
societies each presented a play annually. 
The Skegness Playgoers Society was formed 
in 1937 to promote interest in drama through 
play-reading. It has a membership of 500 
with a waiting list of 120. During the war 
H.M.S. Royal Arthur and an R.A.F. Station 
supported the Society. The seventy plays 
so tar presented include works of Sheridan, 
Shaw, Priestley and Quintero. The Society 
hopes one day to build its own theatre. 
In conjunction with the Skegness Pier 
Company it is inaugurating in May a One- 
Act Play Festival ; the organiser is Miss C. 
Dutton, Algitha Lodge, Skegness. The 
Kendal Players, Grimsby, had Dame Madge 
Kendal, a native of the town, as their first 
President. Until the outbreak of war they 
gave two major productions a year and two 
“talent spotting’ evenings of short plays. 
As the war deprived the Society of all its 
men it hibernated for the duration. It was 
reformed in 1946 and in a year membership 
had risen to seventy. The Old Winghams 
Dramatic Society, Grimsby, is ran in conjunc- 
tion with six other sections of the Old Wing- 
hams Association. This means that help 
in one form or another is always available, 
and the various groups of young people are 
held together by common social activities. 
Many promising young people are pre- 
occupied with their careers, but they are 
encouraged to attend play-readings during 
vacations. The Society, reformed in 1946, 
had a good year in 1948 when its production 
of “London Wall” was well received, and 
“The Friends of Valerie Lane” did well in 
the B.D.L. Festival. 7he Audax Players were 
formed by the Parishioners of St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church, Grimsby, in August last. 
They are just beginning to tind their feet 
and after a series of play-readings produced 
three one-act plays in January. At Easter 
they hope to give their first three-act play. 
The Cleethorpes A.D.S.is now in its eighteenth 
year. Productions during the war were mainly 
comedies, but two Easter plays were also 
given—-‘A Man’s House” and ‘‘Good Fri- 
day;”’ the latter was also played in a Church as 
part of an Easter Service. The Society toured 
aerodromes and gun sites and took an English 
kitchen comedy (with needless misgivings) 
to a large American camp. After the wat 
the Society moved into the Winter Gardens 
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Theatre, its first play there being ‘The 
Farmer’s Wife.” Four plays by Richard 
Johnson, its Chairman, have been produced ; 
his latest, a documentary, has attracted 
considerable notice. The spring production 
ind first Shakespearean venture, is ““I'welfth 
Night.” 

Barton-on-Humber and District Drama 
Club was founded in 1946 after a production 
of Masetield’s ““Good Friday” in St. Peter’s 
Church. Drama classes are run in conjunction 
with the R.C.C. and University College, 
Hull. Early productions included ‘‘Health 
Centre,” by Dr. T. H. Kirk (a club member), 
“Maria Marten,” ‘““A Hundred Years Old,” 
and ‘“‘The Farmer’s Wife.” Zhe Centenary 
Methodist Church Drama Club has a member- 
ship of about twenty. So far this season they 
have given an evening of three one-act plays ; 
their first three-act play will be presented in 
March. The Club has fultilled many out- 
side engagements. Boston Playgoers Society 
has 360 members, classed as “reading” 
and ‘‘non-reading,” and also a long waiting 
list. Plays are read fortnightly throughout 
the winter; two plays are produced; a 
Festival is entered ; and an Amateur Night 
organised at which members’ own plays 
are produced. So far, thirty-four three-act 
plays have been produced and 250 read. 
\ dinner to celebrate the Society’s twenty- 
first anniversary took place in February, 
when Mr. G. L. Nussey, President since the 
foundation, and for long the B.D.L. County 
Representative, was honoured. In November 
last “See How They Run” was produced, 
and the Spring play will be “The Dover 
Road. 7he Boston Arts and Crafts Society, a 
fairly new group, puts on two plays each 
season, mostly classics. Wyberton 7 heatrical 
Society is also of fairly recent formation. It 
has fortnightly readings and does one 
production a year, as do St. James's Church 
Dramatic Group and the Wesleyan Centenar) 
Players. Mablethorpe A.D.S. tormed in 
October last, has a membership of forty-six 
and meets in a Church Hall with a good stage 
and lighting. Members are now play-reading 
with a view to choosing suitable material 
for production. 

Louth Playgoer’s Society was inaugurated 
n 1932 ; its membership reached 150 in 1939. 
During the war members organised enter- 
tainments for H.M. Forces in the town and 
at isolated searchlight units. On restarting 
the Society received great support and 
membership is now 350 with a waiting list. 
During the season the Society holds fort- 
nightly playreadings, gives two public per- 
formances and enters a Festival. When The 
Holy Trinity Drama Group was formed at 
Gainsborough two vears ago tew of its 
members had had previous stage experience. 











Important Announcement 





Forty years of unrivalled service 
to the Amateur movement from 


CABE OF 
CHISWICK 


is now extended to serve the 
Northern Societies on the spot. 








A duplicate Studio and 
Store on the most 
modern lines has been 
opened by Cape at 
Stockport 


SCENERY, SETTINGS 
AND PROPERTIES OF 
ALL SIZES FOR HIRE 
at moderate charges for any 
Stage Production 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 
NOTHING TOO BIG 





Business as usual in the South: 


CAPE OF CHISWICK 


74 HIGH ROAD 
CHISWICK, W.4 


CHISWICK 2828 





Business as usual in the North: 


CAPE NORTHERN 


CORPORATION STREET 
PORTWOOD, STOCKPORT 


STOCKPORT 4284 





Enquiries at either address will 
receive CAPE’S usual expert 


attention 

















After a few months coaching many of them 
taced an audience for the first time in a bill 
of three one-act plays. The Group recently 
presented to full houses “Short Story” and 
“*Ladysfingers.” 


Lhe Holton Players, of Holton Beckering, 
were formed in 1942. Members are scattered 
over a wide area and are mostly engaged in 
agriculture ; acting members have never num 
bered more than fifteen. Plays are given twice 
yearly in market towns and villages within a 
ten-mile radius, and are received with enthu 
siasm, particularly where the influence of the 
cinema has not been fully felt. Many halls have 
no proper stage or electricity, and curtains, 
scenery, footlights and spots have to be 
transported by the Company. From the 
outset, Costumes, properties and scenery 
have been designed and executed by mem- 
bers. In Holton Beckering a former school 
building is being repaired and a more per- 
manent stage may thus be available. Pro- 
ductions include “The Little Plays of St. 
Francis,” “A Village Wooing,” “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and modern plays by Brighouse, 
Gregson and Gu Garde Peach. The pretty 
wold village of Tealby formed 7he Jea/lby 
Drama Group under the auspices of the 
Tennyson D’Eyncourt Memorial Hall, and 
began production last winter with “A Play 
for Ronnie.” Among village groups doing 
notable work is Grainthorpe and District 
Drama Club, whose production of “In the 
Beginning,” in the 1948 B.D.L. Festival was 
remarkable for its highly imaginative treat 
ment. The Grimoldby Drama Group, formed 
in 1939, is a small society of people from the 
Middle-Marsh who work in co-operation 
with the Adult Education Department of 
Hull University and the Rural Community 
Council. Productions include ‘“‘A Hundred 
Years Old,” “Christmas in the Market 
Place,” and “The Late Christopher Bean.” 
“They Came to a City” was their most ambi- 
tious production, and their pent-roofed 
building and cramped stage (erected from 
four trestle tables) set many problems in 
staging and lighting ; the result was a good 
example of close co-operation between 
Tutor, County Drama Organiser and a 
small village group. 

We have received an account of the 
work being done in the village of Corby 
Glen which is so interesting that we hope 
to publish it as an article in an early number. 


TYNE AND TEES 

The autumn plays at the People’s Theatre, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, included “Cockpit,” by 
Bridget Boland, who gave a lecture on 
“Writing for the Stage and Screen” in the 
series held in collaboration with the Depart- 














*Phone : 
27107 


*Grams: 
* PROSCENIUM” 


Wiuuam Morne 


= — & SON, LTD.== 


Scotland's only 
“Theatrical” 
Costumiers 


13 ANTIGUA STREET 


EDINBURGH 
* 
Complete Wardrobes as 
supplied to Principal Theatres 
for Opera, Musical Comedy 
Drama and Pageant 
a 


Specialists in Community 


Drama Requirements 
* 
Our Scenery 


now open under the direction 


Department 


of afirst-class Scenic Artist at 
Panton House, 39 Tolbooth 
W ynd, Leith 
= 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. GOODS SENT TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE U.K. 

















ment of Extra-Mural Studies at King’s 
College. ‘‘Martine,” ‘‘Coriolanus” ana 


**Fanny’s First Play,” followed “Cockpit.”’ A 
modern switchboard was recently installed 
at the theatre. To provide acting members 
with an opportunity to develop their abilities, 
and to allow untried members to acquire 
polish and assurance, the Middlesbrough 
Little Theatre opened a Studio Theatre in an 
attic, seating some 60, at ‘“‘Parkside.”’ Because 
of the limitations of the attic, little realistic 
scenery can be used, and novel methods 
of staging will be tried. “Parkside” is the 
fine house in its own grounds which the 
Theatre has bought. It contains rooms for 
rehearsals, committees and classes ; scenery 
is made in the garage. It is hoped eventually 
to build a theatre on the adjoining land. 
Visitors are welcome, and the address is 
34 Park Road North, Middlesbrough. 
ANGLESEY 

Despite the Celtic title, The Druid Players, 
Holyhead (formed in 1944), concern them- 
selves with plays in English, as_ several 
local groups cater for the Welsh-speaking 
community. Although handicapped by lack 
of permanent premises, the Players have 
produced, among other plays, ““A Murder 
Has Been Arranged,” ‘Dear Octopus” and 
“Blithe Spirit.” “Riders to the Sea” will 
follow. Members pay small weekly sums 
into a fund for the purpose of visiting such 
theatres as the Liverpool Playhouse or the 
Abbey, Dublin. New members are welcome. 
Apply: Idris L. Hughes, 95 Newry Street, 
Holyhead, Anglesey. 

STAGING DICKENS 

The Dickensian Tabard Players, tounded in 
1925 to present the work of Charles Dickens, 
have given hundreds of performances to a 
variety of audiences including prisons, 
hospitals and open-air theatres. The com- 
pany holds an Annual Celebration of Dickens’ 
Birthday at the famous George Inn, South- 
wark, when performances are given in the 
courtyard on an open lorry. This year a 
performance will be given in the Chapter 
House of Southwark Cathedral. The Com- 
pany has headquarters on the top floor of a 
former convent near Blackfriars Road. 
[heir accumulation of Victorian costumes 
ire, together with wigs and properties, of 
considerable value. The Players have ap- 
peared in television and the “In Town 
To-night” programme. 

rWO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 

Recent public productions of The Dunlop 
Dramatic Society include “‘Jupiter Laughs” 
and “‘Noah.”’ Private experimental produc- 
tions are held to give experience to new 
members. The Wakefield Dramatic Club, 
composed of the Head Office Staff of C. C. 








NOW READY 


A new play by WILFRED MASSEY, 
author of ‘SUCH THINGS HAPPEN,”’ 
““HAPPY DAYS,’’ Etc. 


“Big Moment” 


A Comedy-Farce in Three Acts 
4 men, 6 women. Single interior setting 


OTHER THREE-ACT COMEDIES: 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 4 m., 6 w. 
‘DANGEROUS COMPANY” 3 m., 7 w. 
“THE YOUNGER END” 3 m., 7 w. 


“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS”’ 
2 m., 8 w. 


“CRIME AT THE CLUB”’ Il w. 


8,000 productions, amateur and profes- 

sional, U.S.A., and Australia, including 

Repertory, Co-operative, Community 

and County Drama, Youth and Educa- 

tional Groups, leading Schools of 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


All have one scene throughout. Books 

complete with Author’s Production 

Notes. Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan. 


3/- each (postage 3d.) 


FEE: 
On sliding scale, from £1 Is. Od. to 
£4 4s. Od. according to gross receipts, 


Copies of all plays will be sent 
on reading loan for 5d. stamps 


WILFRED MASSEY (Dept. D) 


“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON 


AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 
Tel.: AYLESBURY 958 
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Waketield & Co., was formed during war- 
time exile at Beaconsfield. So far they have 
given eleven productions, and in choosing 
plays try to avoid the West-End successes 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” is to be 
given in April. 


GUILDS AND OTHERS 


In addition to presenting plays, Zhe Civil 
Service Theatre Guild otters an opportunity for 
societies to take part in productions which 
draw on the resources of the whole Service. 
It also provides for them a pool of players 
and technicians ; organises parties to the 
plays of other groups, and assists in the 
development of new groups. Members of 
Civil Service societies may become full 
members of the Guild and so help to guide 
its policy, or associate members with the 
right to attend and speak at all functions. 
The Guild presented “John Gabriel Bork- 
man” in February ; ““Heartbreak House”’ will 
be given in May. Southgate Theatre Guild (a 
single society, not a federation) has started a 
Workshop Section for its younger members. 
To give them an opportunity to show their 
paces, an evening of Dramatic Variety was 
arranged, which included excerpts from 
Shakespeare and movement to music. The 
Guild’s next production is “The Devil’s 
Disciple.” For particulars of member- 
ship apply to Stanley Hodgson, 8 Hadley 
Way, N.21. Player Playwrights is a group 
which developed out of a literary class, 
and meets every Tuesday evening in the 
B.D.L. Practice Theatre. Plays written by 
members are read on the stage then 
thoroughly discussed with authors so as to 
help them to improve their work. For 
membership apply J. A. Charlton, 49 -Hill- 
drop Road, Bromley, Kent. After a lapse 
of seven years, due to service occupation 
of the Sparrow’s Nest Theatre, the Lowestoft 
Drama Festival was revived in 1947. The 
Sixth Festival will be held in May next. On 
March toth, 11th and 12th “Peace and Riot” 
(not “‘Race and Riot” as stated in our 
winter issue) will be given its first perfor- 
mance by The Newton Abbot Repertory 
Company. The Plymouth Shakspere Society 
would be interested to hear from Shakspere 
Societies at home and abroad with a view to 
exchanging syllabus and other matters of in- 
terest. Letters should be addressed to Miss 
H. V. Dennis, 52 St. Margarets’ Road, 
Marsh Mills, Plympton, S. Devon. 


In the May number of DRAMA we hope to 
print details of the work being done in 
Cumberland and Westmorland. We should 
therefore be glad to receive short accounts 
of the activities of local societies. 











THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


INSURANCE POLICIES 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


incorporated Insurance Brokers. 


Head Office : 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone : MANsion House 9796/7 


1. COMBINED POLICY 


COVERING : 

(a) LOSS of or DAMAGE to] Premium 
SCENERY, WARDROBE and £1.5.0 
PROPERTIES whether belong- is 
ing to the Society or on HIRE) up to 
or LOAN - £250 
(b) CLAIMS made by members! vy 

of the PUBLIC up to £1,000, -1Ueof 
and Scenery, 
(c) LEGAL LIABILITY TO etc. 
EMPLOYEES 





2. PERSONAL ACCIDENT 





POLICY 
— 
COVERING GROUP oF! ogee 
MEMBERS (minimum 10) {| //" Per 
) Member 


3. LOSS OF EXPENSES 
THROUGH ABANDONMENT 
COVERING LOSS OF EX- —_— 
PENSES owing to the com-! Sh. eee 
pulsory CANCELLATION of|~? 
| £100 
a Production 








For detailed Prospectuses apply to: 
REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 























<1 Library of new recordings of 


BACKGROUND MUSIC 
AND STAGE EFFECTS 


designed to meet the requirements of Producers 
and Stage Managers. 








Recordings available on special non-Surface discs. 
10” record 6/- plus purchase tax. 12” record 7/6 plus purchase tax. 


A brochure containing details of the selection of sound, recordings ranging 
comprehensive library of recordings will from Barrel Organs and Fair Organs to 
be sent on application. Of special in- Air Raids and Thunderstorms, been avail- 
terest to Producers and Stage Managers is able for Stage Purposes and as they have 
the Miscellaneous and Sound Effects been made by the E.M.I. engineers who 


Section which contains a very wide range for years have collaborated in the produc- 





of effects recorded for the first tion of ‘“* His Master’s Voice”? and 


time. Columbia records the _ technical 


Never before has such an infinite brilliance is of the highest standard. 


Obtainable from 
SPECIAL RECORDINGS DEPT., E.M.Il. STUDIOS LTD. 
3 ABBEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. "PHONE: CUNNINGHAM 1161 
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NEW “DEANE” PLAYS 


FULL LENGTH 
THE MAN WHO KISSED HiS WIFE 
5 m., 6w. 
“| hope | indicate the worth and appeal of this 
clever comedy when | state that as the last in a 
surfeit of twelve plays for review it made me 
laugh out loud as | read it! | look forward to 
seeing it in performance—and to another good 
laugh.’’—Amateur Stage. 


RETURN TO BEDLAM 3>., 3 w. 
“A very funny comedy.’’—Stage. 


MAN AMONG WOMEN 3>7.,5 w. 
“Charming characters, witty dialogue, and a 
warmly human story.’’"—Amateur Stage. 

MIRANDA 3>.,5 w. 
The ‘‘Embassy’’ Mermaid play 


ONE ACT 


PEPPER AND SAND | >.,!/ w. 
A Duologue by Emlyn Williams 
THE LEGEND OF RAIKES CROSS 


4m.,3w. 
A Thriller by Stuart Ready 


PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
“PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS” 
7d. post paid 
List of latest plays. Free 


H.F. W. Deane & Sons Lid. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Inetituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 

Patrons: His Majesty the King 
+ Majesty the Queen 
: Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. Pind — of Gloucester 


Sir Stanley Marchant, C.V.O., M.A., D.Mus. 
Vice-Principal : 
R. S. Thatcher, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., D.Mus. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 

This Course is designed to cover a period 
of three years’ full time study. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral 
Speech, Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public 
Speaking, Voice Production, Stage Lighting 
and Make-up, Dancing (Classical), Dramatic 
Rehearsal, Fencing, Mime, Principles of 
Teaching, Psychology, Remedial Speech 
and Broadcasting Technique. 

(Students are given the opportunity of visiting 

Schools and teaching under supervision.) 


L.R.A.M. Diploma in Speech 
and Drama and Mime 


The next examinations will be held between 
29th March—14th April. Last day of entry 
14th February, or with late fee (5s.), 28th 
February. 
PROSPECTUSES and information from 
L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M. 


Secretary. 














The ‘‘Something Different’? Attraction 


READY NOW 





REPERTORY AND AMATEUR 
RELEASE ! 


xLornaDoone x 


(Adapted by William Deneen) 
The above is the sole property of 
WILLIAM WATT 
Touring during 1946 with enormous 
success. 
Available from January Ist, 1947. One 
simple set plus one inset. 6 m., 5 w. 
Enormous ‘‘Box Office’”’ 





One extract from the scores of Press 
praises: ‘‘l found myself gripping the side 
of my seat, and it is a long time since 
Hollywood or Elstree have done that to 
me. It contains a quality of enthralling 
suspense.” 

Book Your Date Now 





Term 
WILLIAM WATT, 
19 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
ABBEY 2759 


See ‘‘Stage’’ Tour List—can be seen 1946 








The 3rd big printing in 12 months of the 
celebrated best-selling comedy-thriller 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 


3 Acts Single Scene 5 Men, 5 Women 
“Laughs without end. Thrill on thrill’’ 
“This prolific author’s best,”’ 
**Reminiscent of the late Edgar Wallace’’ 
OVER 2000 PERFORMANCES 


BOOKS (complete with Author’s Own 
Production Notes, drawing of ground 
plan, property plot, etc., 3/- (post 3d.). 


FEES: On sliding scale, from £1 Is. to 
£4 4s., based on gross receipts. 


For copy on reading loan, 5d. stamps, or 
further information, please write to the 
Author personally— 

WILFRED MASSEY 
(Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 














RE-ISSUED _ONE-ACT PLAYS 


FAIR YOUTH DARK 
LADY 
A play on Shakespeare’s Dark Lady 
4m.,3f. T. B. Morris 
STRICTLY DOCTOR’S 





ORDERS 
Albert Coates 
Comedy 2 te, 2 Se 
THE DRUMMER OF 
SHAWM 
Violet Rutter 
Drama 4m.,2f. 
LAUGHTER 
Eleanor Elder 
A play of circus life mt, 2s 
THE TRUTH ABOUT 
WOMEN 
Muriel and Sydney Box 
Comedy 3m, 5F- 
BENEDICT 
Charles Causley 
Drama 3, 2h 








Each 1/6 net 


FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Great James Street W.C.1 





THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 
(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diplome 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal : 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 


45 





The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRA M A (Founded in 1880 by the 


Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
PrinciPAL: EDRIC GUNDELL, 
Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


Dramatic Art and Stage Training. 

Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements. 

Private lessons in Speech Training, Verse Speaking, 
Public Speaking, Singing, and all related subjects 
may be taken separately. 

Courses for Teachers of Speech and Drama. 

The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama 
(A.G.S.M.) as conferring Qualified Teacher Status 
for the purposes of the Burnham Scale. 

Prospectus, Examination Syllabuses and all further 
information from: 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 








NEW 
One-Act Festival Plays 


“HOLIDAY HOME” 
(A Farcical Comedy) 


The sequel to ‘‘Holiday Eve’’ 


“THE GRAND DESIGN” 
(A Drama) 


Highly commended in the Scottish 
National Competition) 


& 

“THE TELEPHONE 
“BEYOND THE 
‘HUSBANDS  SUPPLIED,”’ 

“WIFE REQUIRED”’ 
eS 
FALKLAND L. CARY 
e 
MESSRS. S. FRENCH 


“HOLIDAY EVE,”’ 
NEVER RINGS,”’ 
WEST,”’ 


PHILIP KING 

















THEATRE DIGEST 


No. 2 
What isthe Secret? . . . J.B. Priestley 
Speech in our Theatre. . E. Martin Browne 


Cavalcade : The First Night . Noel Coward 
Looking Shakespeare Over Robert Benchley 
Our Duty to Provincial Actor —_James Agate 
My Religion the Theatre Maxwell Anderson 
What are Acting and Art? Frank O'Connor 
British Plays on Broadway Alista'y Cooke 
The Art of Margot Fonteyn = Arnold Haskell 


Acting atthe Abbey . . Lennox Robinson 
Trouble with Shakespeare Harold Clurman 
Actor with aGrievance . . Oliver Weldon 
British Theatre ? Pah! . . News Review 
Addressing the Audience . . . .) Truth 
To Study the Drama . . . __ James Bridie 


The Actor is the Kind of Man. . . 
William Douglas Home 
Contact with the Audience. Ilka Chase 


NEWSAGENTS 1s. 6d. BOOKSTALLS 
Subscription : 6s. 6d, Post Free 
(Four Issues) 


THEATRE DIGEST 
Distributors : 
HINRICHSEN EDITION ‘LTD 
25 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 








LOWESTOFT 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


Drama Festival 


OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Sparrow's Nest Theatre 
MAY 16th to 2Ist, 1949 


CLASSES : | OPEN. DRAMA 
ll OPEN. COMEDY/FARCE 
lil YOUTH GROUPS 
IV VILLAGE GROUPS 
VY NODA MEMBERS 
Challenge Trophy for Best Performance 


Trophy for Best Runner-up 
Five Class Trophies 


& 
SYLLABUS AND ENTRY FORM 
from Festival Secretary, 
7 ESPLANADE, LOWESTOFT 
e 
NO ENTRY FEES—ROYALTIES REPAID 








16th cAnnual 
Welwyn Drama Festival 
Welwyn Theatre 
JUNE 13th — 18th, 1949 


Particulars from : 
Hon. Secretary—Mrs. L. HOUGHTON, 
8 Pentley Park, Welwyn Garden City 








LETCHWORTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


May 18th, 19th, 20th & 21st 


1949 
At St. Francis Theatre, Letchworth, Herts. 


Adjudicator: Mr. John Bourne 


Full particulars from— 
Florence Thompson (Hon. Sec.), 
22 Willian Way, Letchworth, Herts. 








49, Greek Street, W.1 





SALLY SPRUCE 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 


including 
* Blithe Spirit,” ‘‘ This Happy Breed”’ etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


GERrard 3162 




















A NEW ONE-ACT THRILLER 
(FOR WOMEN) 


“WHEN THE STREETS 
ARE DARK’ 


by HOWARD AGG 


ALES : 1 SET) 





(6 FEM 


Price 1/7 Post Paid 





The Play published and licence issued for 
performance by: 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


A NEW THREE-ACT PLAY 
—— Just Published —— 


“WITHOUT VISION” 
(A sequel to ‘Burning Gold’’) 


“‘Immensely worth while with dialogue 
that is intelligently, even nobly, con- 
ceived.’’—Amateur Stage. 





“THIN PARTITION” 


“An interesting and well-constructed 
play in which the characters are real, and 
with a deeply moving closing scene.”’ 
—Drama. 





“Candied Peel,’ ‘‘Burning Gold,”’ 
‘Murder out of Tune,”’ ‘‘Lady’s Fingers,’ 
Etc. 





FALKLAND L. CARY 





MESSRS. S. FRENCH 














“THE AMATEUR STAGE" 


ONE-ACT 
PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


The following plays have been selected 
for recommendation by the Editor:— 
THE MARRIAGE NOOSE 
(6 m., | w.) 

By Terry Newman 
THE FOEMAN 
(3 m., 2 w.) 

By Alida L. Richardson 
APRIL AND SEPTEMBER 
(2 m., 3 w.) 

By Dinner and Morum 





Acting Editions, 1/6 net (1/8 post free) 
Published for ‘‘The Amateur Stage’’ by : 
VAWSER & WILES (London) Ltd., 

(Dept. D), 
555 Lea Bridge Rd., London, E.10 





PERSONAL 
COLUMN 


(3 m., 3 w.) 
A’ New Farce in One Act 


by PETER STANDRING 1/- 
“‘A bachelor advertises for a wife and gets his 
friend to interview the applicants. The interviews 
are most amusing and the antics of the advertiser, 
who acts as a butler and gesticulates wildly in 
the background are highly diverting.’’—Drama. 


‘*An amusing farce, well within the range of good 
amateur acting.’’—Weekly Review. 


“A very funny farce . . . some of its situations 
are worthy of ‘Charley's Aunt’.”’ 
—Weekly Morning News. 


‘‘Any band of competent performers would get 


a great amount of fun out of ‘Personal Column..”’ 
—Birmingham Weekly Post. 


Now being extensively booked 


KELVEDON PUBLISHERS 


KELVEDON, Essex 
Telephone: Kelvedon 63 


eve icfatrone 
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DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 


<= —to—s 


B.D. L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 








ae | 


8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.i 


Telephone GER. 413 





PRIZE ONE-ACTS 





NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
INCLUDING YOUTH AND 
CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENTS 

6d. POST FREE i 





The International One-Act Play Theatre 
60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 











ONE-ACT DRAMA FOR 5 WOMEN 
By Gwen Pierce 


A Home of One’s Own 
Exciting conflict in which a warm-hearted 
woman writer outwits a mercenary old 
lady and helps a harassed young couple 
to solve their housing problem. 

Copies, 1/6 post free, from Author, 

(Dept. “*D’’) 
CAERWYS, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 


Three-act ‘‘Winner’”’ 


LAND OF OPPORTUMITY 


5 Men, 6 Women, | Set 


Twelve successful productions already. Second 

Edition now ready. Well balanced cast, splendid 

acting parts, gripping story, many dramatic 
situations, lots of comedy. 


COPIES ON APPRO 
Apply : 
H. G. MACLAURIN 
106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD 10 








ALL WOMEN PLAYS 


COPIES SENT ON APPROVAL 
THREE-ACT PLAYS One Setting Only 
UNITED WE FALL. 8 w. Comedy. 
SHOOTING STAR. 9 w. Comedy. 
RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE. 9 w. Comedy. 

ONE-ACT PLAYS. One Setting 
WHILE THERE IS TIME. 6 w. Serious. 
MEET MISS PARKES. 7 w. Comedy. 

Send 6d. for three-act and 3d. for one-act 
approval copies to cover postage. 
JOHN KNOWLES 
25 WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY, LINCS 


” 
“THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON * 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 
A new Naval Comedy Farce. ;7 males 3 females 
Evening News: ‘‘WHEN A WOMAN GOES 
ABROAD. . . . an evening of nice, clean fun 
and games is had by all. 
*“*The Author ccomlaie shows, in his first play, 
a very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue . . .” 
Nottingham Journal : ‘‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATCHES’, 
which is lively farce in the traditions of ‘THE 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable than 
the Army visitors, and heaven knows they laughed ; 
enough . ‘ 
STEELE’S, 32 Haymarket, S.W. | 3 

















FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION— 
“IF YOU REMEMBER ” 


by Roland Fenton 
A Farce in 3 Acts (I Set) 
Males: Four good small character parts, two 
long parts. 
Females: Three long parts, one small character part 


“All the ingredients of good farce.’’ 
REASONABLE ROYALTIES 


Acting Edition 3/2 post paid 
Copy on Reading Loan, 6d. from 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.1 











The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


SPRING FESTIVAL OF FULL LENGTH 
PLAYS WITH PUBLIC CRITICISMS 


illustrating 


“EUROPEAN THEATRE 
1860-1912” 


At 2.30 p.m. on nine Saturdays 
5th February to 2nd April 
Tickets: 1/3 and 2/6, or Season 10/- and £1 
From Theatre Director (F), Toynbee Hall, 
Commercial Street, E.! 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


“== — NIGHT. An emotional drama of 

the tim 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post pafd. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 








NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 

THE FARMER WANTS A WIFE. Farce. 
(2 m., 3 f.) Gordon Lomax. 

THE MASTERPIECE. Comedy. (4 m., 3 f.) 
Gordon Loma 

THE EMPTY. HEART. Drama. (3 m., 3 f.) 
Neil Fraser. 

CRESCENDO (an episode between Frederic 
Chopin and George Sand). Drama. (I m., ! f.) 
Neil Fraser. 

POLICE PROTECTION. Comedy Thriller. 
(3 m., 3 f.) Cyril J. Burton. 

MY MAN, JOHN. Comedy. (3 m., 3 f.) 
Cyril J. Burton. 

Approval Copy, 6d. postage 


CURZON PLAY BUREAU 
35 WESTBOURNE COURT, LONDON, W2 











Arrange your Holiday through 


THEATRE 
HOLIDAY PLAN 


1949 Arrangements Include 
PARIS. Three visits: April 20th-27th. In 
June for the International Theatre Institute 
Conference. And in October. 

BATH. May 15th-28th for the Second 
Annual Assembly. 
CHELTENHAM. June 27th-July 11th for 
the Festival of British Contemporary Music. 
STRATFORD-upon-AVON. Three Shakes- 
peare Holiday Courses—each lasting a week 
commencing June 24th, July 2nd and 30th. 
MALVERN. August 8th-September 3rd 
for the Festival of Plays by SHAW and 
contemporary dramatists. (All plays can be 
seen in a week.) 
EDINBURGH. August 20th-September 
10th for the Third International Festival of 
Music and Drama. 
All arrangements include accommodation, 
theatre tickets, lectures, etc. 


Apply for details to: 


THEATRE HOLIDAY PLAN 
77 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.I 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


ILM, Radio and Stage Author has new farcical 

one-acter; 7 m., 3 f.; copies 1/6; attractive terms. 
Also ‘‘Stories of the Stage,” a collection of short 
stories; copies 6d. each. Joseph R. Hoyles, 40 
Isherwood Street, Preston. 





OR HIRE : Lecture Hall holding about 80 people 

to be used for rehearsals. Free during day ne 
week-ends. Apply Education Secretary, Institute for 
the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourdon 
Street, W.1. MAYfair 0632. 


OR SALE: hg 12-way portable interlocking 

dimmer truck, w. per way; all circuits 
separately fused “add switched; input controlled by 
master 60 A. D.P. fused switch: £80. Eight 1,200 w. 
and one 2,500 w. slider type dimmers (by Furse), 
mounted on iron framework, £15/10/-. All the above 
are in good working order. The Playhouse, Gold- 
smith Street, Nottingham. 








Lisi D. KNIGHTS, F.T. CL. , L.R.A.M.(Eloc.) 

.S.T., has limited vacancies for Speech an 
th og private or class. Studios, Brentwood, Rom- 
ford, Ilford and London. For prospectus "apply: 
14 Hanover St., W.1 or 69 Castellan Avenue, Gidea 
Park, Essex (Rom. 718). 





TAGE CURTAINS for Hire. 22 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow. 


HEATRE-AIDS.” Make-up Boxes, Costume, 

Mirrors, Wigs, Beards, Films. Advice, Criticism. 
Wanted, Self-wheel Chair, Crutches, Panda Glove- 
Puppet. 16b Ryfold, S.W.19. Stamp. 





THE IDEAL ALL-WOMEN PLAY 


“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
A Comedy-Thriller in Three Acts 
By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 
Acting Edition 3s. 2d. post paid 
Copy on Reading Loan, 6d. from 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.1 








Shelagh Slliott-Clarke 


SCHOOL OF DANCE AND DRAMA 
SOSOHSHSSOHSHSOSOSOOSOOOOD 
STUDENT TRAINING 

AMATEUR AND 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
SOSSOSHSSHSHSHOSOOSOOOOOD 

ys Bold Street, Liverpool, 1 

Royal 3323 




















FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private Theatres 
Public Halls, Schools 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment—advice and 
quotations freely given. 


SLis 
Standard 
Magazine 

Compartment 
Footlight 


$S12 “‘Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged 
Beam Spotlight 


Ask us for Illustrated Leaflet W5l 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries SL35. Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM Tel.: 8213—6 lines 


LONDON : 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS: CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
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